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low THE MAJOR 


northern Ohio more favorably 

known to the angler than Ottawa 

River, locally termed Ten-Mile 
Creek. This beautiful body of water, 
encircled by lilies, is really an arm of 
Lake Erie, some ten miles in length and 
varying in width from a quarter to half 
a mile, and in depth ranging from five 
to twenty feet. The water is often so 
transparent that minute objects can be 
seen at a depth of ten or fifteen feet. 
There, ofttimes plainly visible amid the 
marine forests and gardens of mosses 
of a hundred hues of green, sport the 
lordly black-bass, the greedy pike, the 
tock-bass, sunfish, perch and other va- 
rieties common to the northern lakes, 
Those who have floated upon these 
transparent waters, inhaling the sweet 
fragrance of the lovely water-lily, drink- 
ing to their soul’s content the health- 
giving, balmy breezes of a summer 
morning as they are wafted from blue 
Erie across bloom-laden marshes, gar- 
dens and fields, know their real beauty 


i: are but few places in 


=>. LEARNED TO FISH. 


BY JOHN E. GUNCKEL. 


in the early year, which is perhaps only 
eclipsed in autumn, after the hand of 
God has painted pictures upon island, 
forest and marsh, grander, fairer than 
artist’s touch ever gave canvas, and with 
a beauty more of heaven than of earth. 
Those familiar with these pictures will 
not wonder why the local anglers of 
Toledo and other cities so frequently 
visit Ten-Mile Creek. 

It was in this favored spot that some 
five years ago two gentlemen, one the 
Major, our hero, who is extremely dis- 
tinguished in appearance — tall, grace- 
ful, born among the iron-bound hills of 
Missouri, an ardent lover of angling, 
but at that time a very unsuccessful 
fisherman—and myself were sitting in a 
boat, anchored in mid-stream, fishing 
with rod and line. 

It was a beautiful day; overhead was a 
gray expanse of clouds, slightly stirred, 
however, by a breeze, so that a gleam 
of flickering sunshine might now and 
then be seen at its solitary play over 
the water. Fishing was unusually 
good; pike and bass were biting free- 
ly, and beside our boat floated a fine 
string of fish. But, as usual, the Major 
failed to land anything over a four-inch 
perch. 

As the day passed, the sky became 
clear, the water smooth ; long shadows 
stretched across the creek, and the big, 
red sun sank slowly behind the forest. 
The restless birds were calling from 
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rustling copse and tangled dell. It was 
about time for fishermen to start on 
their homeward journey; but, like most 
anglers, we waited patiently for one 
more strike, anxious to add another fish 
to our string, and to give the Major an 
opportunity to redeem himself. 

Just then the stillness of the scene 
was suddenly broken in upon by a wo- 
man’s voice —soft, clear and sweetly 
resonant—with one of those dear old 
melodies which so quickly awaken sleep- 
ing memories. 

All our interest in the sport ceased. 
We listened with emotion to the fading, 
softening effect due to the gradually in- 
creasing distance. The jointed rods 
were taken apart, the unused minnows 
were given their freedom, the anchor 
weighed, oars placed in position, and we 
quietly rowed in the direction of the 
vanished sound; but to no purpose. Not 
a vestige of evidence could we discover 
of the proximity of any other human 
being. I did venture to break the si- 
lence by saying, in my usual dry manner, 
“T used to think the sweetest sound to 
an angler was the cutting of his line 


‘‘IN A SHORT TIME SHE CAUGHT ALL THE MINNOWS DESIRED.” 


through the water by a big fish, but I 
must own I never heard anything so 
sweet and touching as that song.” I 
spoke to deaf ears. The Major’s only 
response was the refrain of the song. 
After that there was a marked change 


in the habits of the dear old Major. In- 
stead of only taking an oar for com- 
panionship’s sake, he would make for the 
creek at least twice a week, and while 
his health improved under the whole- 
some exercise, his success as an an- 
gler, judging by what he brought home, 
rather went into decline. Even perch 
and sunfish seemed to refuse his bait. 
Weeks went by. He had never again 
heard “the sweet singer,” as I was 
wont to call her, and he had long 
ceased to speak of her, when one Satur- 
day afternoon, in the latter part of June, 
while we were fishing above the rustic 
bridge which spans the creek, his tall 
form looming above the wild rice, when 
just as he was about to pull up and go 
home, a lady suddenly appeared on shore 
beneath a row of overhanging willows. 
Shoving a boat into the water, she 
pulled it to a long float extending tothe 
edge of the channel, and after putting 
together a dip-net, set it in a quiet 
place, occasionally casting crumbs of 
bread upon the water. In a short time 
she caught all the minnows desired. 
Entering the boat, she rowed noiselessly 


(p. 8.) 


to the opposite side of the creek, only a 


few rods from us. She was careful in 
anchoring the boat at a certain spot, 
and took her time in doing it, making 
several changes before appearing satis- 
fied. The inside of her minnow-can 
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‘“NOW GIVE A GENTLE BUT QUICK STRIKE. 
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was lifted with care over the side of the 
boat into the water. Her fishing tackle 
she prepared with the same care, using 
a short jointed rod with a reel. 

From under his broad hat the Major 
frequently glanced across the stream, 
watching her every movement, and 
turned his head to smile when he saw her 
use a five-inch golden shiner minnow as 
bait, the size of fish (perch) he was accus- 
tomed to take. When ready,she stood 
erect and gently made a cast over the 
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recognized the voice and the song that 
had haunted him for weeks. After she 
had disappeared we moved to the spot 
where she had been so successful, the 
Major fishing until sundown; but, 
though he had several strikes, his 
stringer remained dry in his pocket. 

That night he made up his mind he 
would learn how to fish, and of the lady 
he had seen at the creek. 

Some strategy was used to obtain an 
introduction, and, ever gallant and polite 





‘* SHE LEFT HER MOORING.” (f. 88.) 


clear water, some thirty feet up-stream. 
In a few moments she was coolly play- 


ing a pike. The Major was astonished, 
for he had fished two hours without a 
strike. The fish proved to be an un- 
usually large one, and in her efforts to 
land him she found it necessary to 
throw back her sun-bonnet, thus ena- 
bling the Major to scan her face. It was 
a perfect picture of health and beauty, 
with sweet features and eyes that made 
him forget he was fishing. He felt sure 
she was the songstress who had left 
such a dreamy pleasure at his heart. 
Unconscious of his presence, she fished 
on, adding now a bass, then a pike ora 
sauger to her trophies; until, having 
caught all she wished, she left her 
mooring. As she carried her fish up the 
bank she began to sing. The Major 


and attentive to ladies, he found no dif- 
ficulty, when once acquainted, in making 
her promise that she would teach him 
the art of angling. An afternoon was 
named when he was to have his first les- 
son. It is said that he walked from the 
city to the creek, adistance of some five 
miles. Verily, the true material for a 
good fisherman. Prior to this he had 
been instructed how to catch minnows. 
He proved to be the most successful 
manipulator of the minnow seine in all 
the country round about, and “The 
Major’s minnows ”’ is a familiar expres- 
sion now along the lake. The day se- 
lected for his first lesscn was cloudy, 
with a fresh westerly wind. It was one 
of those days when the occasional whirl 
overhead of a few wild ducks, and the 
bending, yellow rice, filled with black 











and reed birds, remind the angler that 
autumn is near at hand. The Major was 
a willing oarsman, and knew how to 
drive the punt-poles deep into the sand. 

As he was rowing through the tangled 
grass toward the channel, his fair teach- 
er inculcated her first lesson, and a very 
good one it was. “In selecting your fish- 
ing ground you must always be gov- 
erned by the weather. Upon stormy 
or cool days fish are more likely to 
seek the deep holes, watching the 
edges for food, if hungry. I have 
been most successful in catching large 
fish the very days when you city folks 
remain at home. Most streams which 
empty into lakes are subject to tides— 
strong currents in and out, according to 
the velocity of theprevailing wind. In the 
bends you will always find, on the oppo- 
site side of the incoming or outgoing 
current, a sort of an eddy; there is your 
place to anchor, both for the comfort in 
fishing and for fish.” 

“Suppose there is no wind, no tide?” 
put in the Major. 

“Then anchor just over the edge of the 
grass bordering the channel, near a 
sandy bar, rocks or logs, and almost any 
place where the water is deep, being 
careful to fish either at the upper or low- 
erend of the hole. When the water is 
smooth and quiet your movements must 
be equallyso. I have watched you fish 
from behind the willows. You make 
too much noise; fish hear the scraping 
of your feet over the bottom of your 
boat. Icare‘not how rough the water 
may be, under your boat it is generally 
quietand clear. Large fish are suspi- 
cious of sounds ; they stop, listen, and if 
it is repeated ot they see a shadow, they 
are off. You, like others, have your boat 
just where your hook ought to be. Your 
minnows are too small. You fish inten 
feet of water with a line three feet in 
length. I know by the manner you 
cared for your minnows that they were 
generally dead before you began to fish ; 
and, worst of all, you city anglers throw 
your perch and sunfish in the bottom of 
your boat, there to remain to be tram- 
pled upon, to make a noise, to die. 

“To-dayit is cloudy; large fish will 
feed. 

“Please row to the second bend, and 
anchor within easy casting distance of 
the quiet water.” : 

“How will that do?” asked the Major, 
after tying close to the punt-poles. 


HOW THE MAJOR LEARNED TO FISH. 
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“Very good,” she replied. 

“It matters not what kind of weather 
you fish in, or where you are—always 
make it your first duty to care for your 
minnows—your bait. See that your 
can is placed in the water at once, and 
be careful how you handle them when 
getting one for use. There are times 
when dead minnows are taken freely by 
bass and pike, but as a general rule the 
largest fish are caught by good, active 
bait. A live minnow will often tempt a 
sleepy bass, or an indifferent pike, and 
a better knowledge of the importance 
of good bait is one reason why some 
anglers are more successful than others. 
Please get the largest minnow in the 
can. There’s a golden shiner about five 
inches in length, the size of the fish you 
are accustomed to catch and take home. 
Hook him carefully just behind the dor- 
sal fin, so as not to injure his backbone 
or to prick him too deeply. Hooked in 
this manner, he will take darts around 
the sinker, and show his bright sides to 
great advantage. There are many ways 
of hooking live bait, but I have dis- 
covered that this gives the minnow 
more freedom, and it lives longer. To 
hook through the lips, head, etc., is all 
right where you are fishing in rapid- 
running water, or slowly trolling in 
quiet streams or lakes. Now that you 
are ready to cast, just let the minnow 
drop carefully in the water. The cur- 
rent will carry it to the desired spot, 
guiding it along the edge of the grass 
among the pond-lilies. I will not fish 
until you have landed your first pike.” 

Ina few moments the Major’s counte- 
nance changed—his eyes stood out like 
those of a goggle-eyed bass. He made 
a desperate grab with both hands for 
his rod, and began to brace himself, for 
the tugging at his line and the rapid 
movement toward the deep water indi- 
cated that a large fish had taken his 
bait. He became more nervous, and 
cried: “Shall I jerk?” 

“Don’t annoy him; let him go and 
use his own time in gorging the bait,” 
she said pleasantly. “I will tell you 
when to strike. Let the reel run 
freely. Oh, no! don’t jerk. See, he has 
turned down-stream, bound for his hid- 
ing-place. He stops, evidently turning 
the minnow so as to swallow it head 
first. When he again moves, carefully 
take in all the slack line. Now give a 
gentle but quick, firm strike. You have 
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him! Now keep an eye on the move- 
ments of the fish; watch your line; 
keep it taut, and when he is through his 
wild antics slowly bring him to the 
boat.” 

This was all well enough, and good 
advice to a patient man and an angler 
with limited experience; but the moment 
the Major discovered that he had hooked 
a monster pike and saw him leap out of 
the foaming water, he lost all self-con- 
trol. He forgot he ever had a teacher; 
he thought it was the largest fish ever 
caught; he lost sight of hisreel. He 
imagined he was fishing with a cane 
tod he called “Jumbo,” and such a 
scrambling was seldom witnessed in a 
small boat. The jointed rod was broken 
—ruined. The Major lost his balance 
and gracefully fell backward into the 
creek. The lady not only assisted him 
back into the boat, but landed the fish, 
which proved to be a pike weighing 
some thirteen pounds. This ended the 
Major’s first lesson. ; 

He was a patient and attentive list- 
ener, and in the end proved to be an 
apt scholar. His interest in all that per- 
tained to angling increased, but not so 
much as his special consideration for 
the welfare and happiness of his teacher. 
To him there was no stream which had 
such pleasing attractions, such facili- 
ties for fishing, brighter and happier 
and health-giving surroundings as the 
waters of Ten-Mile Creek. To use his 
own language: “ Nature can furnish no 
fairer scene than that unrolled to the 
eye of the artist as he stands at Edge- 
water and looks out toward the forest- 
covered islands, or, as the sun is set- 
ting, over the bridge, as his boat floats 
half a mile below. But the chances are 
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that the eye of this artist at this par- 
ticular moment is inspecting the beauties 
of a gamy bass or voracious pike which 
he has just taken from his hook.” 

The Major’s fishing excursions be- 
came more frequent, his outings of 
longer duration. He soon discovered 
that his teacher not only possessed a 
rich, flexible voice, was a thoroughly 
successful angler, a splendid cook, a 
pleasing conversationalist, but also an 
interesting, sociable companion. It was 
from her careful teachings that he had 
learned how, when and where to fish, 
and to-day but few anglers of the Mau- 
mee valley have beaten hisrecord. He 
is now familiar with the feeding and 
playing grounds of the black-bass, the 
haunts of the pike, and at almost any 
time can fill a half-bushel basket with 
sunfish and perch. One of the most 
difficult lessons he had to learn, so his 
teacher says, was “the importance of 
telling the truth as to the size and num- 
ber of fish caught.” 

As time passed, the scholar gradually 
became the teacher in a study as interest- 
ing as theartof angling. At the close of 
a successful fishing season, when soft- 
ly hung the -hazes of Indian Summer 
wrapping the silent marshes in a veil 
of red and purple, when the migrating 
birds were flying in search of a softer 
clime, and the sun was darkened by 
thousands of wild ducks coming from 
the north, there was a quit wedding on 
Ten-Mile Creek ; and to-day there is a 
neat, comfortable fisherman’s home lo- 
cated at one of the most familiar bends 
on the stream, and the happy occupants 
are none other than the Major and his 
teacher, who are always pleased to tell 
“ How the Major learned to fish.” 
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A JACK-RABBIT CHASE, 


BY BELLE HUNT. 


AVE you never en- 
joyed a May 
morning in west- 
ern Texas? Take 
a boundless, rim- 
less space of 
green earth and 
blue sky; throw 
on it, and over it, 
a blaze of calcium 
light through an 
amber globe —a 
brilliancy that is 
yet soft and lumi- 
nous ; set this lu- 
minosity to shiv- 
ering with gulf 
breezes driving 
white foam- 
clouds, and bend- 
ing and lifting 

pale-green grass; dash in the gently 
swelling mounds of red, white and yel- 
low wild-flowers ; shade it all down toa 
purple-pinkish haze where land and sky 
blend a hundred miles away—and lo! 
you have a Texas prairie in the spring- 
time. <A solitary mesquite tree here 
and there, fluttering its fern-like boughs, 
and small herds of grazing cattle, add to 
the scene’s full peacefulness, giving that 
touch of throbbing, human life without 
which nature would seem dead, and not 
merely at rest. 

Now, with the mind brought down to 
things finite and earthy, see what we 
Westerners call “a bunch ” of horsemen 
huddled together on that great field, 
as a handful of chessmen tossed upon 
the board after a game. Most of the 
horses are bronchos, small, wiry, white- 
eyed and nimble-footed. They are 
cow-ponies, who can “turn on a silver 
quarter,” and apparently scent a trail 
as accurately as a dog. About their 
heels—like pawns about the chessmen— 
are a pack of greyhounds, long, slim, 
supple of flank, pointed of nose and tail, 
and with coats like satin and heads like 
cameos. 

The riders are only a tertiary consid- 
eration ; for the best rider and most 
boundless enthusiasm on earth are as 
naught when badly mounted and 
“hounded.” They are simply men and 
women, but they have in them the spirit 


of the West; their eyes shine, their 
cheeks flush, and their hearts swell as 

*though they had never before run a 
jack-rabbit. 

“Jumping” rabbits is the simplest 
thing imaginable. The grass is full of 
them and they want nothing better than 
a game of tag, now that their play- 
ground is cut up into barb-wire-guarded 
pastures, among which they may dodge 
the horsemen in most baffling fashion. 
In fact, the jack-rabbit of to-day consid- 
ers himself an unconquerable monarch 
of all he surveys. 

Hearing the hounds and horses, he 
squats down in the grass, flaps one 
ear over his eye, and pricks the other 
one up, to catch the exact locality of his 
pursuers. 

If they miss him — drawn off by the 
scent of one of his brothers more di- 
rectly to the windward—so much the 
better. If he is discovered there is noth- 
ing to do but to give hounds and horses 
a little exercise. 

Up goes the other ear, and back with 
its mate flat on his back, their velvet 
tips reaching his haunches, and away he 
goes, two paws straight out in front and 
one behind, the fourth one doubled up 
under his belly asa reserve force in case 
he is headed off or finds himself other- 
wise cornered. Away go dogs, horses 
and riders! Away go whips, spurs, 
hats and handkerchiefs! Did you ever 
hear a cowboy yell when he jumps a 
jack-rabbit? If not, you have missed a 
part of life’s grand possibilities. There 
is nothing in song, elocution, dramatic 
climax,boatmen’s signals, or auctioneers’ 
bellow to compare with it. Full, round, 
soulful, unstudied, exultant, it comes 
from the garnered lung-power of a per- 
fect vocal organism. ‘The rabbit knows 
it. The second time he hears it on the 
same chase, he puts down his fourth leg. 
“Nigger” leads the van. Like a per- 
fect silhouette, his ink-black, tensioned 
figure stands out against the tintless 
background. A low yet intensely au- 
dible sound escapes from his wide-open 
jaws. Close at his heels is “ Dan,” gain- 
ing a hair’s breadth every jump, and 
neck to neck with him is “ Lupus,” her 
lithe sides stretched to a mere undulat- 
ing mauve ribbon. Behind her are the 
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rest of the pack, with “Sultan,” the pup, 
bringing up the rear, and spending his 
strength in too much barking, to the 
detriment of his legs. 

By this time the wildest excitement 
has taken possession of men, women, 


horses and dogs. Stirrups are forgotten, * 


whips and spurs are laid on, hats are off, 
horses plunge into gopher-holes and 
stumble out, and the cowboy yell has 
grown to a hoarse chorus. 

Brer Rabbit is on his mettle. He 
has met his match. The fourth foot is 
in full requisition, and he fairly skims 
the earth, the little fore paws and the 
snowy patch of a tail making an appar- 
ently unbroken white streak along the 
gray horizon. He circles gradually as 
he runs, and that means something. 
That dim line of regularly placed black 
specks in the distance is a barb-wire 
fence. Diable! If he makes it he is 
safe. Dan and Nigger understand. For 
the fraction of a second, as they run, 
their noses are held together. It is ar- 
ranged; the council of war has been 
held. Dan makes redoubled efforts in 
the direction they are going, while Nig- 
ger cuts straight to the right, making a 
bee-line for the pasture. And it is nip 
andtuck! You'd put all the money you 
have on either runner, Nigger or the 
rabbit. Dan is up to his business. He 
knows that if he can worry Mister Rab- 
bit into overtaxing his strength before 
he makes the home-stretch at the close 
of the half-circle, Nigger will cut across 
and head him off, thus forcing him to 
make a longer-range turn, and giving 
the rest of the dogs time to close up on 
him from all sides. 

The yell has ceased. Even the pup 
has shut up, and is doubling and un- 
doubling his little big-jointed legs with 
a vim and precision encouraging to his 
elders, who have great hopes of him on 
account of his sire, who was the brag 
runner of the country. 

Fleetly and silently the circle draws 
to a close. Nigger’s nose and Brer Rab- 
bit’s nose point ominously at each other, 
not five hundred feet apart. 

And now Dan, the champion, the best 
man in the field since the death of the 
elder Sultan, makes the one faux pas of 
his life. He catches his foot in a tangle 
of grass and rolls heels over head, right 
in the faces of the gaining pack. De- 
moralization takes place. A sudden jum- 
ble of legs and yelps tells Nigger that 














































something is wrong in the ranks. 
ger is human, and he looks. 

Brer Rabbit does uot look. He has 
no ranks—no record. It is just he and 
his four legs against them and their 
dozens of legs. He will make hay while 
the sun shines. 

At broadsides with Nigger’s nose (as 
it pointed an instant ago), he makes a 
dash for the fence. It is abold thing to 
do, but boldness is now his only refuge. 
Inside that fence are thickets and ra- 
vines. A rabbit can hide where a dog 
cannot get, and if these riders are like 
the rest of them, they will whistle the 
dogs in when the game is inside the 
field, for they cannot ride there, and the 
chase is for them and not the dogs. And 
now comes the pup to the fore. He had 
got out of breath and patience a few 
minutes before, and had started to con- 
sult Nigger about it. He had trotted 
across the field at right angles with the 
track of the chase, but seeing Nigger too 
busy and far off to help him, had given 
up and thrown himself down in the grass 
right in the path of Brer Rabbit’s coup 
@’état. 

Buzz! goes. the grass, and whiz ! goes 
the air, right atthe pup’s nose. Up goes 
the pup, and chop! go his sharp little 
fangs in the throat of the surprised rab- 
bit. 

The puppy is wild. The rabbit is old 
and strong, and almost as large as his 
captor. He fights and flings the full 
weight of his body against the pup’s 
teeth. But the pup holds on. Conster- 
nation seizes the race. Nigger drops 
back on his haunches, his tongue hanging 
out of one corner of his mouth. He 
seems almost resolving never to run 
again, but to cast the remainder of his 
unprofitable and glory-shorn dzys to 
treeing coons. But Dan comes to the 
rescue. He is more patriotic and less 
ambitious personally. The enemy must 
be caught, no matter who catches him. 
Lupus stands by him, and between them 
the pup is reinforced just in time to save 
the record of the party. An officialand 
eminently correct final twist is given to 
Mister Rabbit’s neck, and the unmarred 
body is carried and laid as spoils at the 
feet of the head rider. 

Nigger redeems himself. He drags 
his exhausted old legs to the death, and 
gives the pup a congratulatory lick on 
the ear. The house of Sultan is in its 
ascendency. 


Nig- 
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HE tenth of 
May, at noon, 
we reached 
Oregon Inlet 
after a pleas- 
ant run of 
sixteen hours 

in light winds from Elizabeth City, 

North Carolina. Dropping in under 

the south point of the beach, we 

moored the sloop securely to the bank 
in a snug little basin near the boat-land- 
ing. Here we met with a warm wel- 
come from my old friend, Capt. Marcus 

Midgelt, the keeper of the Oregon Inlet 

Life Saving Station, and his son Wesley. 

We found them engaged in splitting 

and salting the last of a boatload of 

large red-drum, which they had caught 
during the morning. 

““What’s the prospect of fishing this 
afternoon, Captain Marcus?” I inquired. 

“ First class,” he replied. “The wind 
and tide suit, and I reckon you can have 
your own fun with the red-drum and 
bluefish, You couldn’t have come at 
a better time, and we'll go right after 
dinner.” 

The worthy captain, well aware of my 
fondness for hunting and fishing, had 
been urging me for several seasons to 
pay him a visit in the month of May, 
and try my hand at drum-fishing. He 
would then be able to accompany me, 
as his station closed for the active sea- 
son upon the last day of April at mid- 
night. Heretofore the cares and duties 
of my position had combined to upset 
my plans for the proposed trip; but this 
time, having finished up matters requir- 
ing immediate attention, I had slipped 
off for a few days, determined to allow 
nothing within my control to interfere 
with the full enjoyment of the holiday. 
In this praiseworthy resolve I was aided 
and abetted by my particular friend and 
chum, “ Billy K.,” a young railroad man 
of prominence in that section of the 
country. Himself an enthusiastic devo- 
tee of the rod and gun, he had taken 
advantage of a lull in the spring rush 
of business from the fisheries to collect 
his traps and join me at an hour’s 
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notice. The crew of the sloop comprised 
the balance of our party. There were 
Captain Joe, the sailing-master, a lean, 
wiry North Carolinian, as tough as a 
pitch-pine knot from his native woods, 
a thorough fore-and-aft sailor, a good 
shot, and much addicted to joking; 
and then Bruce, my clerk, brimming 
over with youthful devilment; and last, 
but not least, the colored cook. This old 
hypocrite (I speak advisedly and with- 
out malice or prejudice, for he held a 
high place in our esteem) was famous 
in the colored church circles as a pow- 
erful worker at the periodical “ Babtis’ ” 
revivals. But his chief accomplish- 
ment, to which reference was frequently 
made by Captain Joe, was in “ cleanin’ 
out a chickin roos’.” In that particular 
line he was said to stand pre-eminent in 
eastern North Carolina. It was also 
claimed that, at times, in the further- 
ance of his own private aims and ambi- 
tions, he had a fashion of “ handling the 
truth very carelessly.” But, in spite of 
his faults, “ Old William ” was faithful 
to his employees, and a true artist in 
his profession. 

Our fishing ground, Oregon Inlet, is 
situated about seventy-two miles south 
of Cape Henry, and thirty-three miles 
north of Cape Hatteras. It is the first 
break or opening in the shore-line be- 
tween the above-named points when 
coming from the northward. It consists 
of a narrow, tortuous, tidal channel, ex- 
tending some five or six miles in a 
general westerly direction, from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the northern waters of 
Pamlico Sound, which it enters just be- 
low Roanoke Island. The channel is 
subject to frequent changes in its wind- 
ings and depths, by the constant shifting 
of the submerged sand flats through 
which it takes itscourse. Atits entrance, 
through the outside beach, the channel 
is slowly but continually moving to the 
southward by reason of the swift-flow- 
ing tidal currents cutting away the sand 
from the extreme point of the south 
beach, while adding to and extending 
the opposite point of the north beach. 

As a paradise for sportsmen, Oregon 
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Inlet has many claims entitling it to a 
high rank among the numerous shooting 
and fishing resorts of the Atlantic coast. 
It is the northern limit of the winter 
range of the black brant in North Caro- 
lina waters. From October to April 
they are found in countless numbers 
upon the banks and shoals comprising 
the eastern boundaries of Pamlico and 
Core Sounds, from Oregon Inlet to Cape 
Lookout, and only separated from the 
Atlantic by the low-lying, narrow strips 
of outside beach. Although many black 
brant are shot during the prevalence of 
heavy westerly gales, from blinds erect- 
ed upon the banks of the occasional 
marshes or small outlying islands, the 
most successful manner of obtaining 
them is from a floating battery or sink- 
box. The writer once shot from a bat- 
tery, with a hundred and fifty duck 
decoys set around it, forty-five black 
brant in forty minutes, and then aban- 
doned the sport as merging into wanton 
slaughter. And this was by no means 
an exceptional case. 

In the same waters are also found 
myriads of swan, geese and water-fowl 
of all kinds. The marsh-ponds and 
shores inside of the north point of the 
beach in the vicinity of Body’s Island 
Lighthouse, are the resort of various 
species of ducks, and great sport may be 
had with them when flying in to feed 
after sundown. , 

Curlew, willet, plover and other beach 
birds swarm upon the flats in the spring, 
summer and fall months, and large 
bags of them are often obtained. As 
for fishing, the neighboring waters 
abound in shad, herring, red-drum, 
Spanish mackerel, bluefish, striped bass, 
sheepshead, pompano, weakfish, trout, 
spot, and innumerable varieties of salt- 
water fish. In the fresh pond above 
Nag’s Head, and the brackish waters of 
the sounds, are found the large-mouth 
black-bass, white, speckled, blue and 
mill-pond perch, leather ears, or fresh- 
water sheepshead, and the other species 
common to this section. With suitable 
bait, they are readily caught on the 
hook, and afford unlimited sport to the 
enthusiastic angler. Twelve or fifteen 
miles across on the mainland, black 
bear, deer, wildcats and smaller game 
animals are found, and, with proper 
facilities for reaching these localities, 
the sportsman will be amply repaid 
for his trouble. 
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So much for the possibilities of Ore- 
gon Inlet and vicinity, and now for the 
sport in hand. ° 

About the first of May the large red- 
drum (Sci@na ocellata), which have con- 
gregated in great numbers upon the 
coast, commence to enter the inlets in 
detached schools, on their way to the 
inside waters of the sounds, in search of 
food, and for the purpose of spawning. 
Oregon Inlet is a favorite resort of this 
fish, and quantities of them are caught 
there every season in gill nets, and with 
hook and line, and salted down for 
winter use by the natives from far and 
near. They range in length from three 
to five feet, and in weight from fifteen 
to forty, and even fifty pounds. Small 
drum from eight to twelve inches in 
length are caught in set nets in the 
shoal waters of Pamlico Sound about 
Hatteras during the coldest winter 
weather. They are called “puppy- 
drum” by the natives, and are presum- 
ably of the previous season’s spawning. 

We partook of a hasty lunch. Then 
Billy, Bruce and I donned our sou’- 
westers, oilskin coats and long rubber 
boots, and announced ourselves pre- 
pared to accompany Captain Marcus 
and Wesley. We embarked in the 
keeper’s large 30-foot “cunner’’—the 
local pronunciation of canoe, so called 
on account of its being constructed from 
the hollowed trunks of three large trees 
joined together somewhat in the form 
of a canoe or dugout. It was fitted with 
a centerboard, and one short heavy 
mast supporting a sprit mainsail and 
jib. She also carried a flying topmast, 
with gaff-topsail attached. For ballast 
we had bags of coarse gravel, weighing 
about fifty pounds each, which had to 
be piled up to windward on the middle 
thwart every time a tack was made in a 
stiff breeze. Captain Marcus engaged 
to attend to the handling of the “cunner” 
while the rest of us fished, only requir- 
ing us to shift the ballast when necessary. 
It was a most favorable afternoon for 
the sport, with just enough of a ripple 
upon the surface, combined with the oc- 
casional shadows of passing clouds, to 
overcome the otherwise dazzling glare 
of the sun. The wind was from the 
southwest, slightly off the land, and 
blowing a moderate breeze, thus en- 
abling us to stand in and out of the chan- 
nel, which here ran southeast and north- 
west, with the sheets started upon either 
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tack. The sea was smooth with the ex- 
ception of a gentle undulating easterly 
swell, which broke with irregular force 
upon the shoals at either side of the en- 
trance. We kept on the north side of 
the channel, skirting the shoai just out- 
side the breakers, as being the most 
likely place, in Captain Marcus’ judg- 
ment, to find the red-drum. The cur- 
rent was still setting out on the last of 
the ebb tide and we expected to find 
them in small schools working up chan- 
nel against it. Each man was provided 
with a large, soft-laid, cotton line about 
thirty yards long, to one end of which 
was attached the largest-sized cod-hook, 
while the other end was made fast in 
the boat. For upward of half an hour 
we sailed back and forth in the vicinity 
of the bar, vainly casting our lines in 
every direction. Not a rise was ob- 
tained, nor was a fish of any kind to be 
discerned in the waters around us. We 
began to feel a trifle discouraged and 
were fast making up our minds that 
either the drum had quit running for 
the day, or that the pieces of mullet we 
used for bait, of which they are usually 
ravenously fond, had lost all charms for 
their palates. The dash and vigor in- 
fused into our remarks, though uttered 
in subdued tones in deference to the 
feelings of Captain Marcus, were sug- 
gestive of our disgust and disappoint- 
tent. But he had heard enough to cause 
a look of annoyance to overspread his 
weather-beatencountenance. Standing 
up in the stern-sheets with the tiller be- 
tween his legs, and holding on to the 
main-sheet with one hand tosteady him- 
self, while he shaded his eyes with the 
other, he carefully scanned the surface 
in the vicinity for the “signs” of the 
fish, known only to his experienced 
glance. In my impatience I asked him 
what had become of the fish. As 
he paused to clear his throat, while 
framing a reply, there came a sharp tug 
at my line, and then a frantic rush, 
which nearly dragged me over the gun- 
wale before I could recover myself. 
“You’ve got one; hold on to him!” 
shouted Captain Marcus encouragingly. 
Almost immediately followed simulta- 
neous cries from the other fishermen of 
“ Here they are ; I’ve got one too!” 
Instantly all became excitement and 
confusion in the boat, and the sport 
commenced in earnest. My fish darted 
to and fro, with nearly the whole length 
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of the line out, and the rapidity of his 
rushes taxed my strength to the ut- 
most in restraining them. He made 
the line fairly sing through the water, 
and for a time it was doubtful whether 
the muscles of my arms or the fish 
would give out first. As he rose to the 
surface occasionally in his struggles, I 
could see that he was a magnificent fel- 
low, one of the largest of his kind, fully 
five feet in length. His brownish-red 
back and lighter-hued sides flashed al- 
ternately in the bright sunlight like 
burnished copper and silver. But after 
a while his powers began to fail him, 
and I was enabled to gather in upon the 
line, as he gradually grew weaker and 
weaker, thanks to my keeping him well 
in hand! Finally, after a last grand 
spurt, in which I brought him up all 
standing by, bracing my feet and throw- 
ing the whole weight of my body against 
his mighty effort, he gave up the fight 
and lay exhausted on one side on top 
of the water. I quickly hauled him up 
alongside, intending to lift him into the 
boat with the gaff. “Hand me the 
gaff!” I shouted. Captain Marcus was 
the only one to respond to my request, 
for the others were too busily engaged 
in attending to their own fish. “The 
gaff isn’t in the boat,” said he. “We 
forgot to bring it.” There was no alter- 
native but to lift my fish into the boat 
by the line, if I wished to secure it. So 
bracing myself for the effort, with one 
knee resting upon the gunwale, I leaned 
over the side and grasped the line with 
both hands close down to the hook. 
Then raising the drum out of water, I 
swung him in over the rail. As he 
rolled down into the bottom of the boat, 
he knocked my foot out from under me, 
and I fell sprawling on top of him. 

Just then Billy, Bruce and Wesley 
landed their respective fish alongside 
of me, and, to cap the climax, the foam- 
ing crest of a comber toppled in all over 
us, half filling the boat and prostrating 
them on top of me. There we lay, 
men and fish, floundering and splash- 
ing ina confused tangle upon the bot- 
tom of the “cunner.” Choked and 
spluttering, with my nose and mouth 
filled with salt water, and bewildered 
by the suddenness of it all, my first 
thought was that the boat had capsized 
and rolled over on top of us. I re- 
ceived such a thrashing on my body 
from the active flapping of our victims, 
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that I was sore for a week afterward. 
Meantime Captain Marcus, who had re- 
tained his position in the stern, was 
shouting “Get an oar out on the lee- 
bow and shove her round! Hurry up 
and bail some of this water out!” 
While watching and laughing at my 
mishaps, he had carelessly allowed our 
craft to drift in too close to the shoal, 
where the aforesaid unusually large 
breaker had tumbled into the boat, 
much to his surprise and discomfiture. 
As he had neglected to provide him- 
self with oilskins for the trip, he had 
received a thorough drenching. Fortu- 
nately a moderately calm spell imme- 
diately followed this boisterous effort 
of Old Ocean, or the “cunner” would 
surely have foundered upon the spot. 
But by hauling her close on the wind 
so that she would “lee-bow” the 
tide, Captain Marcus contrived to work 
the boat off into deeper water with- 
out our assistance. Meantime we had 
regained our footing, and paying no 
attention to the mingled commands 
and entreaties of Captain Marcus, pre- 
pared to resume our fishing. Quickly 
disengaging our respective hooks from 
the mouths of the captured fish, we re- 
baited and cast out again. The fish 
now actually reddened the water around 
us, and eagerly took the bait as fast 
as offered to them. We devoted our- 
selves strictly to business on hand, and 
hauled them in as fast as we could 
manipulate the lines. We stood knee- 
deep in the water, which was swashing 
fore and aft, while our captured fish 
ranged at will the whole length of the 
boat. Occasionally they butted against 
our legs with such force that it was 
with the utmost difficulty we main- 
tained an upright position. Again and 
again Captain Marcus shouted: “Bail 
the boat out or we shall sink!” “We 
can’t stop now to bail,” I replied. “We 
came out here to fish, and fish we will 
if the boat sinks under us.” He at- 
tempted to exert his parental authority 
over Wesley, but it was of no avail. 
Wesley was, or pretended to be, so car- 
ried away with the sport that he paid no 
attention to his father. Finally it be- 
came evident to all of us that a crisis 
was at hand. We must lighten the 
“cunner” immediately or she would go 
down under us. The rapidly increasing 
weight of the drum we were catching, 
and the additional water she was ship- 
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ping more and more frequently as she 
settled down, were fast rendering our 
craft unmanageable. Otherwise Captain 
Marcus would have had the best of us 
by sailing back tothe landing. But the 
breeze was failing us and the “cunner” 
too loggy to make headway, and she re- 
mained about in the same position. So 
hauling in our lines, we went to bailing 
with a gourd kept for that purpose, and 
our sou'westers, which answered very 
well in the absence of more suitable im- 
plements. We soon had the water all 
out of the boat, much to the relief of 
Captain Marcus and ourselves likewise. 

Then fishing was resumed with the 
same good fortune that had attended 
our former efforts. In.a short time the 
“cunner” was filled to the thwarts, and 
then, as Captain Marcus declared that 
he had all of the fish he could possibly 
take care of and salt down that after- 
noon, we reluctantly abandoned the 
sport and returned to the landing. Upon 
counting our fish we found that we had 
caught forty-nine large drum, aggregat- 
ing in weight upward of fourteen hun- 
dred pounds — a pretty fair hour and 
a half’s fishing for four of us, and I felt 
thoroughly satisfied with my share in it. 
Billy, Bruce and I then returned to the 
sloop, thoroughly fagged out. It wasthe 
most violent and thorough bodily exer- 
cise we had subjected ourselves to for 
many a day, and Bruce remarked: 
“There ain’t a muscle in my arms or 
legs—in fact, hardly one in my whole 
body—that hasn’t found out to-day what 
it was put there for.” But a plunge in 
clear, salt water, and a change of cloth- 
ing soon put ustorights. Then spread- 
ing our mattresses on top of the cabin 
under the awning, we stretched out for 
a short nap before dinner. We awoke 
just as Captain Joe, who had declined 
going fishing with us, returned with a 
fine, large bunch of curlew and “ brown- 
back” snipe, which he had shot on the 
flats during the afternoon. In due 
course of time dinner was announced, 
to which our sharpened appetites re- 
sponded in a manner highly satisfactory 
to “Old William ,” who, being an ample 
provider, delighted in having his efforts 
appreciated. 

After dinner we lighted our pipes and 
strolled over to the station, where we 
chatted and laughed with Captain 
Marcus and Wesley over the stirring 
events of the afternoon. 

















KINGS AND QUEENS OF THE TURF. 


QUEENS OF THE TROTTING TRACK. 


into a prov- 
erb that 
racing is 
the sport of 
| kings; it can 
withequaltruth 
be stated that 
trotting is the 
national equine 
= ae sport of the 
American peo- 
ple. It is true that in New York, Chi- 
cago and a few Southern cities the 
thoroughbred flourishes while the trotter 
does not, but throughout the balance of 
the country and in the Dominion of 
Canada, trotting and its relative gait, 
pacing, provide the popular and uni- 
versal sport. It is natural that it should 
be so, for while it gratifies that love for 
equine contests which is a leading char- 
acteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, it 
also appeals to the patriotism and to the 
utilitarianism of the American nature. 
The trotter is an American production. 
He is a grand and distinct type or 
branch of the equine family. By the 
application of the laws of selection, 
training and development, the American 
breeder has evolved a perfect trotting 
race as superior to its original crude el- 
ments as the thoroughbred of to-day is 
to the parent horse of the desert. 

An Englishman or a Frenchman ac- 
customed to his own grass race-courses, 
with irregular grades and varying dis- 
tances, is surprised when he first sees 
a well built trotting track. 

All trotting tracks upon which regular 
races are held in the United States, are 
either cxactly a mile from start to finish, 
or a half-mile. ‘The distance is measur- 
ed three feet from the fence. All reg- 
ular races are competed for in heats, 
and a horse must win three to win the 
race. The vast majority of tracks are 
elliptical in shape, the grass is removed, 
the track made as nearly as possible ab- 
solutely level in the stretches, while at 
the turns the earth gradually rises from 
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the inside to the outside fence, so that 
the competitors can get around with less 
danger and without a material reduc- 
tion of spced. They are constructed of 
the natural soil, the turf being removed. 
They are then harrowed and rolled till 
they are perfectly smooth, yet not too 
hard, Ifthe ordinary soilis either too 
hard or too soft to produce and keep a 
firm yet elastic surface, it is top-dressed 
with either sand, clay or loam, as the 
case may require, till the necessary per- 
fection of soil is attained. 

Another shaped track is in the form 
of akite. This track was first brought 
before the public in 1887 by William 
B. Fasig, secretary of the Cleveland 
Driving Park Company, an acknowl- 
edged authority on the subject. A 
kite track, as its name indicates, con- 
sists of two stretches of one-third of a 
mile each, with a connecting curve of 
one-third of a mile. The starting and 
finishing point is at the apex of the 
kite where the two stretches meet. At 
this point are the judges’ and the grand 
stands. The advantage of this track is 
that the horses have only to go round 
one curve, instead of two, as on the 
elliptical track, and are therefore able to 
trot a mile in about two seconds faster 
time. No tracks of this pattern were 
built till 1890, and the majority of the 
champion records made in 1891 were 
made on the kite-shaped tracks at Stock- 
ton, Cal., and Independence, Ia. 

The principal objection to the kite 
track is that, the grand stand being 
placed at the apex of the kite, the spec- 
tators get a poor view of the race. To 
these general remarks it may be added 
that when the intelligent foreigner sees 
a horse’s name with, say, 2:30 attached, 
it means that he has trotted a mile in 
that time according to the rules of the 
turf and that he is entitled to trot in 
that class. As he trots faster and re- 
duces his record, he is only eligible to 
trot in the classes which are within 3% 
of a second of his exact record or faster. 
For instance, if he has arecord of 2:19 4, 
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he can trot in the 2:20 class or any 
faster class, but in no slower class. The 
records of the horses handicap them, 
and the various classes bring together 
in each race horses whose public rec- 
ords prove them to be of nearly equal 
speed. Bearing in mind these salient 
features, the intelligent foreigner will 
be able to either read of trotting races 
or to see them and enjoy them. 

The perfect trotting track of the pres- 
ent time is built by its inventor, Mr. 
Seth Griffin, in the following manner: 
Having obtained his levels, about fif- 
teen inches below the ultimate height 
of the track, he builds upon it what may 
be called a foundation of 12-inch-square 
grass sods, set edgewise, and puts upon 
this natural elastic basis a top coating of 
loam, three inches in thickness. If prop- 
erly watered this track will be firm yet 
springy. It should also be stated that, 
in addition to the improved tracks of the 
present day, the sulky with pneumatic 
tire wheels, or what is called the bicycle 
sulky, has proved an important factor 
in aiding speed. The bicycle sulky is 
simply a sulky withthe old high metal- 
tired wheels replaced by a pair of or- 
dinary pneumatic tire safety wheels. 

It is a scientific fact that small wheels 
will get round a course faster and with 
less friction than high wheels, and the 
pneumatic tires are splendid springs. 
With the high wheels it was difficult to 
hug the corners in a race, and the extra 
drag either reduced speed or sent the 
horse toa break. With the bicycle sulky 
the trotter goes round a turn at almost 
equal speed, and the chances of break- 
ing are reduced toa minimum. These 
two elements have had their full share 
in the startling reductions of the record 
during the season of 1892. 

The utilitarian instinct is catered to 
by the fact that no matter how fast the 
racing trotter may be, if he has been in- 
telligently trained, he is the safest and 
fastest roadster in the world, and when 
his days of usefulness on the trotting 
track are over he is still an excellent 
driver. It need hardly be said that there 
are grades in the most perfectly devel- 
oped breed, but even the “culls” of a 
trotting stable can always find a useful 
existence in the avenues of commerce. 
The trotter, therefore, ministers both to 
pleasure and profit. Asa financial and 
commercial factor, the trotter has as- 
sumed gigantic proportions. Stock 
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farms, which represent an investment 
of $100,000 to $1,000,000 each, will be 
found from Tennessee to Minnesota and 
from Maine to California, while the 
prices paid for the best representatives 
are higher than those paid for the mon- 
archs of any other breed. The develop- 
ment of the trotter has enabled the aver- 
age American to enjoy the poetry of 
motion in its fullest fruition, and so 
keenly is this luxury enjoyed by the 
wealthy classes that no price is too high 
for a model roadster. 

Robert Bonner, who in the course of 
the last thirty years has spent $500,000 
in the purchase of choice trotters, is a 
conspicuous example, but he is only the 
head of a long list of prominent men 
who are ready at any time to pay from 
$5,000 to $20,000 for a new occupant of 
their stables, who will carry them at 
the highest speed limit with perfect 
safety. 

But it is the trotter, as a racing ani- 
mal, which is most attractive to the 
popular heart as the two thousand trot- 
ting tracks scattered over the continent 
attest, and as the countless thousands 
who attend these contests most fully 
testify. The genuine trotting - horse 
enthusiast has usually three sources of 
pleasurable excitement. He not only 
enjoys the keen pleasure of the race 
immediately taking place before him, 
but he also watches with interest the 
performances, from a comparative 
standpoint, of the contestants as repre- 
sentatives of different branches of the 
trotting family, and at the same time 
he compares the performances of the 
year with that of its predecessors. For 
the time record is the supreme test of 
excellence on the trotting turf, and by 
it, with unfailing accuracy, the prog- 
ress of the track is measured. By 
glancing at the queens and kings of the 
trotting turf under this rule an intelli- 
gent estimate of the growth and prog- 
ress of the American trotter can be 
obtained, and, incidentally, the most 
memorable events of the trotting turf 
will pass in review before the reader. 

As arecord of 2:30 is the foundation 
upon which the rules which constitute a 
standard trotter are built, and as a mare 
was the first to trot within that limit, 
while members of the same sex succes- 
sively reduced the record to 2:19%, 
2:14, 2:0834, and finally to its present 
limit, 2:04, this chapter will be limited 
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to the queens of the trotting turf, while 
a second will be devoted to the lords of 
the equine race. 

On July twelfth, 1842, the gray mare, 
Lady Suffolk, at Beacon Course, New 
Jersey, in a race with Beppo and Oneida 
Chief, won in 2:26%, 2:27 and 2:27, and 
for the first time on record the magic 
2:30, at that time the supposed limit of 
trotting speed, was not only reached but 
passed. This performance was to sad- 
dle, and it was not till July second, 1849, 
at the Union Course, Long Island, that 
Lady Suffolk defeated 2:30 in harness, 
her time being 2:28. At this period the 
science of breeding the trotter was an 
unknown problem. The sulkies and 
tracks were primitive affairs, and the 
art of training was in its infancy. The 
distance from 2:28 to 2:04 represents 
the progress in these three departments 
from 1849 to 1892. 

Lady Suffolk was foaled in 1833, in 
Suffolk’ County, L. I. She was by 
Engineer II., by Engineer, son of imp. 
Messenger ; her dam was by Don Quix- 
ote, a son of imp. Messenger. The dam 


of her sire was by Pluto, also a son of 
imp. Messenger, so that it will be seen 


at a glance how deeply inbred this early 
heroine of the trotting turf was to the 
thoroughbred imp. Messenger, whose 
name appears at the roots of the ances- 
tral trees of the vast majority of the 
fastest trotters of theage. Yet, strangely 
enough, she was sold by Mr. Leonard 
W. Lawrence, her breeder, when a 
weanling, for $60, to a Mr. Charles 
Little. This gentleman saw no sign of 
incipient greatness in the filly, and he 
sold her to Mr. R. F. Bluydenburgh. 
When four years old she was bought for 
$112.50 by Mr. David Bryant, who owned 
her when she won her great races and 
became the queen of the trotting track. 
With the trotter, as with the thorough- 
bred, the cheap colt often wins the crown. 
Lady Suffolk was a dark iron gray, which 
in old age turned to white. She stood 
15% hands high, with a long and light 
body, good shoulders and powerful 
quarters. Her neck was straight and 
her feet small and mulish. Fifty years 
ago the prizes of the track were small, 
and her first race was for a purse of $11, 
and she had to trot three heats to win it. 

On September twenty-fourth, 1840, 
at the Beacon Course, she defeated the 
bay gelding, Dutchman, in a race of two 


mile heats to saddle in 4:59 and 5:03%, 
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which, strange to say, is still the cham- 
pion time at that distance under saddle. 
During her turf career Lady Suffolk 
won eighty-three races at from one to 
four miles, against the best horses, both 
pacers and trotters, of her time. She 
trotted her last race in 1853, and died 
at Bridgeport, Vt., on March seventh, 
1855. Compared with the records of 
to-day the records made in her mile 
races appear slow, but for tenacity of 
purpose, for unswerving determination 
to win, and for the possession of that 
supreme courage, which, even in the 
face of defeat will strive until the wire 
is passed, Lady Suffolk will compare 
well with the campaigners of all time. 
In 1845, when Lady Suffolk wasin the 
zenith of her fame, there was foaled in 
Oneida, N. Y., a filly who was destined 
to become a queen. Unlike her illustri- 
ous predecessor her sire was of obscure 
origin, but through her dam, Madam 
Temple, she traced to the Arab of the 
Desert. She received the nameof Flora 
Temple, but up to four years of age 
was so thoroughly untractable that she 
was sold for $113. She passed through 
the hands of several owners, but was 
eventually bought for $350 by the late 
George E. Perrin, of New York, who dis- 
covered her sterling merits. She was 
eventually sold in 1858 to Mr. William 
McDonald, of Baltimore, for $8,000. 
Her first appearance on the track was 
on September ninth, 1850, at the Union 
Course,L. I., in a purse of the value of $50, 
and though a despised outsider, she de- 
feated her competitors in 2:55, 2:52, and 
2:49. She was not in training in 1851, 
and in 1852 she took part in three con- 
tests, winning them all, and lowered her 
record to 2:36. In 1853 she placed to her 
credit seventeen purses and races, begin- 
ning her season at Philadelphia, Pa., on 
April twenty-first, and concluding her 
victorious series on December third at 
Louisville, Ky. In these races she met 
and defeated such celebrities as Tacony, 
Black Douglas, Lady Brooks, Rhode Is- 
land, and the famous Green Mountain 
Maid, 2:28%. Her fastest winning race 
of that year was at Utica, N. Y.,on Au- 
gust twentieth, when she showed her 
heels to the roan gelding Tacony, in 
the regulation three heats, in 2:33%, 
2:27, and 2:28%. She added to her roll 
of honor three victories in. 1854, seven 
in 1855, seven in 1856, five in 1857, and 
thirteen in 1858. In these years she 
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defeated Sontag, Lady Franklin Rose of 
Washington, Ethan Allen and Princess, 
the fastest campaigners of that time. 
But the season of 1859 was destined 
to witness her greatest victories and 
her crowning triumph. Her first win- 
ning race in 1859 was at the Fashion 
Course, L. i., on May thirty-first, when 
she Cefeated the famous Ethan Allen, 
in 2:25, 2:274% and 2:27%. Her clos- 
ing victory that year was at Balti- 
more, Md., on December first, when she 
showed her heels to the same horse in 
2:27%4, 2:26% and 2:25%. On Octo- 
ber fifteenth, at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
she astonished and delighted the sport- 
ing world, by trotting in 2:1934, being 
the first animal to trot below 2:20. In 
this race she competed against Honest 
Anse and Princess, her winning time 
being 2:3234, 2:22% and 2:1934. Dur- 
ing the season of 1859 she won twenty- 
two races, and retired into winter 


quarters the undisputed queen of the © 


turf. Flora Temple remained in train- 
ing for two years longer, her last 
triumph being on July twenty-fifth, 
at Fashion Course, L. IL, when she 
again met her old antagonist, Ethan 
Allen, with a running mate, who won 
the first heat in 2:214%, but was dis- 
tanced in the second heat in 2:20%. 
Her owner, Mr. McDonald, being a Con- 
federate sympathizer, the great mare 
was confiscated to the Government and 
her racing career closed. In 1864 she 
was bought by the late Aristides Welch, 
of Chestnut Hill Farm, Pa., for $8,000, 
and passed the remaining years of her 
life in the brood mare pastures of that 
well known stock farm. She died at 
the extreme old age of thirty-two years, 
on December twenty-first, 1877. Her 
last public appearance was on the Du- 
bois track, when General Grant made a 
special visit to see her and the other 
great trotters there. The great general 
and President dearly loved a good horse. 

The decade which followed Flora 


Temple’s memorable mile in 2:1934 wit- 
nessed several notable reductions of the 


trotting record. In 1867 the mighty 
Dexter brought it down to 2:174%. In 
1868 Lady Thorn trotted in 2:184%, and 
in 1869 American Girl trotted in 2:19; 
but it was not till 1871 that a new queen 
appeared, when, with a record of 2:17, 
Goldsmith Maid succeeded to the trotting 
throne. The history of this most fa- 
mous of the trotting queens consists of 
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one grand series of triumphs, and the 
scenes of her conquests extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Slope. She 
was made of the rarest equine texture, 
and combined the speed of the wind 
with a constitution of steel. Her career 
on the turf began in 1867 and closed ten 
years later. During that period she 
trotted three hundred and twenty-two 
heats in from 2:14 to 2:30, defeating all 
the famous horses of a decade which is 
memorable for the number of the fast 
trotters which it produced. Goldsmith 
Maid was foaled in 1857, and, as a filly, 
was obstinate and high spirited. She 
jumped fences like a hunter and ran like 
a thoroughbred. She scorned the ig- 
noble work of the farm. She abhorred 
the degradation of harness, and playfully 
kicked herself loose when hitched to a 
wagon. 

That all this was misdirected energy, 
which under more intelligent auspices 
won for her many of the grandest battles 
of the track, her later career amply 
proved. Goldsmith Maid was a daugh- 
ter of Abdallah (Alexander’s) by Ham- 
bletonian 10, and her dam was by Ab- 
dallah, the sire of Hambletonian ro, so 
that she had a double infusion of the 
blood which traces direct to imp. Mes- 
senger. She died at Fashion Farm, 
Trenton, N.J., September twenty-third, 
1885. With such faults of temper she 
was practically worthless, and it was not 
till sie was in her eighth year, when 
she was bought by the late Alden Gold- 
smith, of Washingtonville, N. Y., that 
she began to show speed at the trot. 
Under the able tuition of that cele- 
brated horseman she made such rapid 
progress that she won her first race in 
1865 at Goshen, N. Y., and obtained a 
record of 2:26. In 1868 she went into 
the stable of that prince of trainers and 
drivers, Budd Doble; from that time for- 
ward to the day that she left the turf, 
her career was one of sensational tri- 
umphs. In 1868 she met and defeated 
George Wilkes, American Girl, Hotspur 
and Draco Prince, the leading trotters - 
of their day. In 1870 she won eleven 
races of from $1,000 to $7,000 each. In 
1871 she placed fourteen to her credit 
and at Milwaukee, Wis., on September 
sixth she trotted in 2:17, which gave 
her the trotting championship. In 1872 
she went to California where she met 
and defeated the great mare Lucy and 
the Californian charmpion Occident. In 
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1873 she won twelve contests, in which 
she met Judge Fullerton, Sensation, 
Camors, Lulu, Gloster, Jim Irving and 
American Girl, all of them game and 
fast campaigners. The year 1874 wit- 
nessed her greatest triumphs. Her 
opening victory was on May thirtieth, 
at Point Breeze Park, Philadelphia, when 
she defeated the fast pacer Copper- 
bottom in straight heats. Her last ap- 
pearance for that season was on Novem- 
ber sixth at the same park. During 
that period she won nineteen races, in- 
cluding her famous -heat against time 
in 2:14, which long remained the cham- 
pion record. This memorable event 
took place on September second, 1874, 
at Mystic Park, Boston, Mass., and was 
for a purse of $2,500 to beat 2:14%4. 
She accomplished her great task with 
ease. In 1875 she added six races to 
her roll of victories, and in 1876 she 
met and defeated the two fastest horses 
of the period, Rarus 2:134% and Smug- 
gler 2:15%. These were not only the 
last, but the greatest of her triumphs. 
Viewed from all standpoints Goldsmith 
Maid is the greatest of the trotting 
queens. She defeated all comers for a 
series of years, from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, and she left the turf with a race 
record never equaled. 

One of the most interesting incidents 
in the career of this great mare occurred 
after she had been retired from the turf 
and had assumed the duties of a mother 
at Fashion Farm,Trenton, N.J. She still 
retained that high spirit and intensely 
nervous disposition which she had al- 
ways possessed from the time that she 
was a filly. She would allow no stranger 
to approach her, and in her paddock she 
was intensely jealous of her foal receiv- 
ing any attentions even from the regular 
employees of the farm. Her old driver, 
the famous Bud Doble, who had not seen 
her for several years, decided to make a 
special visit to the ex-queen, and the 
attendants were astonished at the recep- 
tion he received. As soon as Goldsmith 
Maid heard his voice she manifested a 
pleasing recognition. She came up to 
him with matronly confidence, love and 
pride beaming in her intelligent eyes, 
and was delighted to see him fondle her 
youngster. In the retirement of the 
stock farm she had not forgotten the 
master hand which had guided and the 
kindly voice which had cheered her on 
to victory. 
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Goldsmith Maid retained her queen- 
ship for five years, when the famous 
bay gelding, St. Julian, in 1879, trotted 
against time to a record of 2:1234. The 
following year he reduced his record 
to 2:114%, on August twenty-seventh, at 
Hartford, Conn. On September eigh- 
teenth, 1880, the mares resumed the 
throne, for, on that date, at Chicago, the 
chestnut mare, Maud S., trotted in 2:103%4, 
and so gifted was this wonderful mare 
with extreme speed, that she remained 
queen of the trotting turf long after 
her active career was over, for it was 
not till the autumn of 1891 that the 
marvelous daughter of Electioneer, 
Sunol, trotted in 2:08% and created a 
new record. Maud S. was foaled in 
1874. Her sire was Harold, son of 
Hambletonian, 10, while her dam was 
Miss Russell, by Pilot, Jr, and her 
granddam, Sally Russell, was by the 
famous thoroughbred, Boston, the sire 
of the still more celebrated Lexington. 
With the choicest trotting ancestry to 
insure the trotting instinct she also in- 
herited, on the maternal side, the blue 
blood of the thoroughbred with its su- 
perb dower of marvelous speed ana in- 
domitable valor. Maud S. is a hand- 
some chestnut, about 1534 hands high, 
excellently proportioned with an intelli- 
gent head, large beaming eyes and a 
low gliding stride that seemed to unite 
the poetry of animal motion with the 
frictionless movement of a piece of per- 
fect machinery. She was born at 
America’s most famous stock farm, 
Woodburn, Ky., and was bought by 
George N. Stone, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
When she developed those qualities 
which eventually made her the cham- 
pion of her race, she was bought by the 
late William H. Vanderbilt. In 1884 
she became the property of Robert 
Bonner, who still owns her. The great 
railroad magnate was annoyed by the 
many offers which he received from 
people who wished to buy her, or lease 
her, for racing purposes, and though 
Mr. Bonner paid $40,000 for her, it is a 
well known fact that a much larger 
sum could have been obtained for her. 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s object was both prac- 
tical and poetic. He wished to insure 
the great mare a perfect home, and 
where under the sun could the greatest 
mare the world had yet seen be better 
housed and cared for than in the stables. 
of the greatest horseman in the land? 
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On July sixth, 1880, she made her 
début in the trotting arena at Cincin- 
nati, by defeating Josephus, Lizzie II. 
and Outlaw in straight heats in 2:25, 
2:28 and 2:28. On July twenty-fourth, 
only eighteen days later, at Chicago, she 
met the fast mare Trinket, considered 
at that time to be invincible, and de- 
feated her in 2:19, 2:21% and 2:13%. 
The extraordinary speed of the third 
heat created intense enthusiasm, and 
the handsome daughter of Harold was 
confidently hailed as the future queen. 
At Buffalo, on August fourth, she met 
Charley Ford, Hannis and Driver, the 
former winning the first heat in 2:17 
(the only heat that any horse ever won 
from her), after which she won the 
next three heats in 2:15, 2:1634 and 
2:16%. Her owner now decided that 
her future efforts should be against 
time, and on August twelfth, at Roch- 
ester, she trotted in 2:1134, at Chicago, 


on September sixteenth, in 2:11%, and. 


two days later in 2:1034, which perform- 
ance gave her the world’s trotting cham- 
pionship. From that day to the end of 
her racing career, with the exception of 
one day, her own record was her only 


foe and she gallantly fought it down to 
2:0834. At Pittsburg, on July thirteenth, 
1881, she trotted in 2:10%, and at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on August eleventh, she 


attached 2:10% toher name. Maud S. 
was retired in 1882 and 1883, but was 
trained in 1884, as the little black won- 
der, Jay-Eye-See, a son of Dictator, had 
trotted in 2:1034 in 1883, and it was felt 
that the throne of the queen was in 
danger. On June twentieth, 1884, 
Maud S. trotted at Fleetwood Park, New 
York, in 2:1334, which, at that time, was 
the fastest performance ever made on 
that track. : 
That the superb speed of Jay-Eye-See 
had not been under-estimated was 
proved on August 1, at Providence, R.I, 
when he trotted in 2:10 and thus beat 
the previous champion record of Maud 
S., 2:104%. But it was a short-lived 
triumph, for on the following day at 
Cleveland, Maud S. trotted in 2:0934 and 
recovered hersupremacy. On November 
eleventh, at Lexington, Ky., the classic 
equine capital of the blue grass region, 
she further reduced her record to 2:09 4%. 
The crowning climax in this grand 
series of triumphs occured at Cleveland, 
O., on July thirtieth, 1885, when, graced 
with the presence of the most prominent 
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horsemen of the continent, this empress 
of her race trotted in 2:0834. Crowned 
with honors, she was retired to the quiet 
duties of service on the road, and for 
years Mr. Bonner and his great mare 
have been familiar figures on the aven- 
ues. In 1891, Mr. Bonner decided to 
send her to his stock farm at Tarry- 
town, where the unconquered queen who 
once pricked up her ears to the enthu- 
siastic applause of vast multitudes, 
can enjoy speeding across beautiful 
pastures, and in her well-earned repose 
dream of the victories of yore. 

It is highly probable, however, that 
surpassingly brilliant as were the 
achievements of Maud S. in the trotting 
track, Mr. Vanderbilt lield her in higher 
esteem for her performances when he 
drove her, and especially for her great 
mile with Aldine, when he drove the pair 
at Fleetwood Park in 2:15%. The great 
railroad magnate was a master reinsman, 
and on the afternoon of June fifteenth, 
1883, he drove his team up to Fleet- 
wood Park. The road-wagon, or buggy, 
weighed 211 pounds, and Mr. Vander- 
bilt tipped the beam at 200 pounds. He 
drove the pair to the quarter in 323% 
seconds, to the half in 1:05%, to the 
three-quarters in 1:41, and to the wire in 
2:15%. It is a mile which will long 
stand as a bright and shining mark for 
the gentlemen reinsmen of the world. 

The season of 1891, which witnessed 
the final retirement of Maud S. to the 
green pastures of Tarrytown, will ever 
remain memorable in the annals of 
trotting sport for the number of cham- 
pions which competed for the crowning 
honors of supremacy. Robert Bonner, 
with that keen foresight which, in equine 
matters, has almost amounted to inspir- 
ation, had bought Sunol, the fleet daugh- 
ter of Electioneer, the sire which has 
made the Palo Alto Farm of Senator 
Stanford known the wide world over. 
When two years old she had trotted in 
2:18, as a three-year-old in 2:10%, and 
in 1890, when four years old, she again 
trotted in 2:10%. Senator Stanford and 
Charles Marvin, her driver, both as- 
sured her owner that she had not 
touched her speed limit, and that in 
1892 she would certainly beat the time 
made by Maud S._ If the old queen was 
to be dethroned Mr. Bonner had de- 
termined that he would own her suc- 
cessor, and he paid $41,000 for Sunol. 
But while the star of the young mare 
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from California had steadily risen, four 
other candidates appeared who made 
formidable efforts for the lead. They 
were the bay horse Palo Alto, ason of 
Electioneer, whose dam Winnie is a 
thoroughbred daughter of Planet ; the 
bay horse Nelson, bred in Maine, a son 
of Young Rolfe, his dam being Gretchen, 
a daughter of Gideon, a son of Hamble- 
tonian ; the five-year-old colt Allerton, 
who, when four years old, had trotted in 
2:13%, and last, but most dangerous of 
all, came the young mare Nancy Hanks, 
the pride and glory of Kentucky, whose 
sire was Happy Medium, and her dam 
Nancy Lee by Dictator, both these sires 
being sons of Hambletonian. How near 
the horses come to the trotting throne 
may be inferred from the fact that Al- 
lerton obtained a record of 2:09%, Nel- 
son attached 2:10 to his name, and Palo 
Alto equaled the record of Maud &., 
2:0834, but not until the famous Sunol 
had fulfilled the forecastes of her 
breeder and owner by lowering the 
world’s record to 2:08. 

Maud S. was eleven years old when 
she trotted her famous mile at Cleve- 
land in 2:0834. Sunol was only five 
years of age when she beat the record 
by trotting in 2:084%. The two mares 
represent two entirely different sys- 
tems of training. The old or Eastern 
system, which left nature to its own de- 
velopment for the first three or four 
years of life so that the bones and mus- 
cles could obtain the strength of ma- 
turity, was adopted with Maud S. The 
new or kindergarten system was adopt- 
ed with Sunol. As soon as the foal is 
weaned at Palo Alto the education be- 
gins. It is kindly, but firm and always 
intelligent. The colt is taught on a 
miniature track that to trot, do nothing 
but trot, and to do it fast, is the busi- 
ness of his life. When the kindergar- 
ten course is over, the pupil is trans- 
ferred to the regular mile track, where 
he is expected to graduate with honors. 
The early training of Sunol at Palo 
Alto was full of promise, and long be- 
fore the turf world knew of her speed 
the master of Palo Alto believed that 
the filly would prove to be a world- 
beater. She made her debut on the 
turf at Los Angeles, Cal., on August 
tenth, 1888, in a purse for two-year-olds, 
when she defeated her solitary foe 
In 2:32% and 2:25. At Petaluma, Cal., 
she defeated those two good fillies, 
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Margaret S. and Fortuna, in 2:28% and 
2:2634. On October nineteenth, at San 
Francisco, Cal., she trotted against time 
in 2:20%, and became the two-year-old 
champion, the previous record being 
2:21, made by the filly Wildflower, also 
a daughter of Electioneer. Eight days 
later she reduced the record at the same 
track to 2:18. The possibilities of the 
new system of early development have 
not yet been fully estimated. The con- 
servative belief of the best judges was 
that for many years to come 2:18 would 
remain the two-year-old record, but in 
1891 Arion trotted in 2:1034, Monbars 
in 2:16%, and Ralph Wilkes in 2:18, 
As a three-year-old, Sunol’s career was 
again one series of triumphs. On Sep- 
tember fifth, 1889, she met Margaret S. 
and Lillian Wilkes, two of the fastest 
mares of their age on the Pacific slope. 
Sunol won in 2:21, 2:24%4 and 2:20. 
On September sixteenth, at Sacramento, 
she reduced her record to 2:16%, and 
at the same place five days later she de- 
feated Margaret S. in 2:20%, 2:2134 and 
2:18. At Fresno, on October tenth, she 
cut her record down to 2:1334, and at 
San Francisco, on November ninth, she 
trotted in 2:10%. As a two-year-old 
she had equaled the best three-year- 
old record, held at that time by Sable 
Wilkes, and as a three-year-old she had 
passed it by 734 seconds, and had ap- 
proached within 134 seconds of the 
world’s record. 

In 1890 she was confidently expected 
to reduce her record, but she failed to, 
do so. She did, however, equal her rec- 
ord of the previous year, and thus added 
the four-year-old champion record to 
her list of honors. The day of her final 
triumph came on October twentieth, 
1891, when she vindicated her own abil- 
ity, and the faith of her vast army of 
admirers, by trotting over the track at 
Stockton, Cal., in#2:08%, and by that 
performance became the queen of the 
trotting track. 

While these performances were being 
made Nancy Hanks* was not idle. She 
began the season of 1891 with a record 
of 2:14%. On August twelfth, 1891, at 
Independence, Ia, she met the five- 
year-old Allerton, 2:094, and the hand- 
some Margaret S., 2:12%, and defeated 
them in three consecutive heats in 2:12, 
2:1234 and 2:12. 





* For portrait see frontispiece. 
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Her subsequent efforts for the queen- 
ship were against time, and on Sep- 
tember thirtieth, at Richmond, Ind., 
she trotted in 2:09, or within a quar- 
ter of a second of the record. Nancy 
Hanks is the property of J. Malcolm 
Forbes, the wealthy Bostonian, who for 
many years has been one of the fore- 
most yachtsmen of America, and who 
has recently turned his attention to 
breeding the trotter. He paid $45,000 
for Nancy Hanks, and then astonished 
the equine world by buying the two- 
year-old Arion, 2:1034, for $125,000, the 
highest price ever paid for either a trot- 
ter or a thoroughbred up to that time. 

The season of 1892 found Nancy 
Hanks under the able guidance of that 
prince of reinsmen, Bud Doble. He 
had held the ribbons over Dexter, 
2:17%, Goldsmith Maid, 2:14, both hold- 
ers of the trotting crown, and it was 
now destined to be his rare honor to 
add another queen to the list of his 
triumphs at Belmont Park, Philadelphia, 
on July seventh, when Nancy Hanks 
trotted a mile in 2:11 %. 

This was a disappointing performance, 
but at Grand Rapids, Mich., on August 
eleventh, on a slow track, she tied her 
record of 2:09. Her next appearance 
was at Washington Park, Chicago, on 
August seventeenth, where, over a mag- 
nificent regulation track, she cut the 
world’s trotting record down.to 2:07%. 
Thirsting for other worlds to conquer, 
her next triumph was at the fast kite 
.track at Independence, Ia., and on the 
thirty-first of August the new queen 
reduced the record to 2:05 4%. Her final 
triumph against time was at Terre 
Haute, Ind., over a track that may be 
described as square, with four short 
turns, on September twenty-eighth, 
when she made the marvelous time of 
2:04, and reduced the trotting record in 
one brief season from 2:08Y% to 2:04, 
and her own record exactly five 
seconds. Her other fast miles were 
2:07 at Hamline, Minn., 2:07% at St. 
Joe, Mo., and 2:05 at Nashville, Tenn.— 
arecord so imposingly great that it 
would have been deemed impossible a 
year ago. It may be noted that Nancy 
Hanks is by Happy Medium, one of the 
most celebrated sons of the great Ham- 
bletonian, and that her dam is Nancy 
Lee, by Dictator, another great speed- 
producing son of the same sire, who has 
to his credit Jay-Eye-See, the champion 
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trotting gelding with a record of 2:10, 
and who, at the pacing gait, has a record 
of 2:064%. He is also the sire of Phal- 
lus, 2:1334, and other fast trotters. A 
list of the queens of the trotting turf 
would not be complete without a notice 
of the bay mare Martha Wilkes, who 
has a time record of 2:08, and a race 
record of 2:08%. The latter record 
makes her the racing champion, while 
her time record places her next in the 
roll of honor to Nancy Hanks and in 
front of Sunol. Martha Wilkes* is by 
Alcyone—he by George Wilkes, the 
greatest son of Hambletonian—while 
her dam was Ella, by Clark Chief, the 
greatest son of Mambrino Chief. Martha 
Wilkes may yet win the crown. 

Two points are specially worthy of 
notice in this brief review of the 
queens of the trotting turf: the length 
of time which elapsed between each 
champion record, and the rapidity of the 
reductions of later years, showing that 
the breed is rapidly reaching its speed 
limit. The second fact is that all these 
queens, with the exception of Flora 
Temple, trace directly on the sire’s side, 
and very often on the maternal side, 
to imported Messenger. Little indeed 
did the few loungers about the wharf 
who saw the obscure English stallion 
Messenger landed on American soil in 
1788, imagine that he was destined to 
be the chief corner-stone in the building 
of a mighty equine race, which, within 
a century, would become at once the 
most useful and popular breed of horses 
that the world had yet seen; that it 
would provide the principal sport of 
a continent, and that in commercial 
value its best representatives would sell 
for higher prices than the far-famed 
and patrician descendants of the pure- 
blooded horses of Arabia. But it is 
equally true that to the grand gray sire 
all the credit is not due. There was 
good material on hand to blend with. 
But the wisdom of the selection, the 
successful harmonizing of the streams 
from various sources, the glorious prog- 
ress through the formative and experi- 
mental stage, until a set type or breed 
had been obtained, was the work of the 
American breeder, and the perfection 
of the race is at once his monument and 
his triumph. 

DEXTER. 





* For portrait see frontispiece. 
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A Mexican ADVENTURE. 


BY T. PHILIP TERRY. 


‘* WE BROUGHT TO BEAR OUR UNITED STRENGTH.” 


one of a small party equipped and 

sent out by the Mexican Govern- 

ment for the purpose of surveying 
and defining the topographical features 
of a large tract of heavily wooded forest 
land situated in the southern Mexican 
state of Chiapas, a region thought by 
many archeologists to hold within its 
confines the key that may some day un- 
lock. the precious treasure casket of 
time, and unfold to the ‘present gener- 
ation the mystery that for so many 
centuries has hung like an impenetra- 
ble veil over this fabled country. 


‘sg the spring of 1890 the writer was 


(p. 112.) 


By not a few it is believed that the 
cradle of the first American was rocked 
in the humid valleys of this region, and 
that the lost Atlantis is represented in 
the many strange ruins of once popu- 
lous cities that lie silent and deserted in 
its dense forests. Rarely seen by white 
men, sacred from the spoliation of relic- 
hunters, and superstitiously shunned by 
the native Indians, these dumb relics of 
a dead and forgotten people stand grim 
and ghost-like in the quiet depths of the 
solemn woods. There are so many 
alleged Toltec, Aztec, and analogous 
Indian ruins scattered through the 
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Mexican republic that scarcely any 
particular attention is accorded distinct 
localities, and_to this, coupled with the 
fact that the climate in certain districts 
of Chiapas is extremely dangerous to 
any one unaccustomed to life in a 
swampy region, is due the neglect of 
these interesting relics: 

As I have said, the ostensible object 
of the expedition of which I was a mem- 
ber was to survey this territory; but, 
aside from instructions to this effect, 
which were officially delivered and duly 
announced in the daily papers of the 


_ Mexican capital, we were secretly in- 


structed, by the head of one of the 
departments, to investigate and report 
on the truthfulness of a certain semi- 
official rumor that had reached the de- 
partment, to the effect that an Indian 
hunter of the Lancandon tribe which 
inhabits this unexplored country had 
appeared in San Cristébal de las Casas, 
the capital city of the state of Chiapas, 
offering for barter in one of the shops 
a heaping handful of pure, yellow gold 
dust. It was suspected that he had 
accidentally stumbled upon a hidden 
mine of this metal, for, upon being 
questioned as to the source whence he 
had drawn his treasure, he had suddenly 
become extremely reticent and, refusing 
to reply to any questionings, had de- 
camped: and disappeared in the thick 
forest which lies south and east of the 
town. As the land mentioned had never 
passed from the hands of the Govern- 


. ment, and as a richly paying gold mine 


would have been a pleasing adjunct 
to the national treasury—for although 
Mexico is one of the greatest silver- 
producing countries on the globe, it pos- 
sesses a comparatively small amount of 
the yellow metal—we were instructed 
to spare no pains to discover, if possible, 
the locality whence came this reputed 
rich gold dust. 

Varied and beautiful were the golden 
ornaments which cut a prominent figure 
in the worship of the primitive* Toltecs. 
The art of fashioning quaint objects in 
this metal was passed down by them 
to the more recent Aztecs, and as the 
southeastern portion of Mexico was 
the early stronghold of many of the 
powerful tribes which left great ruined 





*In point of fact, the Toltecs are a purely mythical 
Tace, and the name is somewhat loosely used, even 
among archeologists. It may, and probably will, stand 
to distinguish the earliest Aztecs from their descend- 
ants.—EDITOR OUTING. 


‘* CAUTIOUSLY DESCENDING.’ 


’ 


(p. 112.) 





*‘HE THREW HIMSELF WRITHING AT THE FOOT OF THE IDOL.” (J. 774.) 
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cities and pueblos to mark the advance- 
ment of their civilization, it was be- 
lieved that the many golden ornaments, 
idols, etc., at present to be found in the 
National Museum at Mexico, and in the 
churches throughout the republic, came 
originally from the gold-producing state 
of Chiapas. 

San Cristébal de las Casas, so called 
from San Bartolomé de las Casas, one of 
the first Spanish friars to follow in the 
footsteps of the intrepid Cortez to trans- 
plant the Christian faith to the New 
World, was to be our center of supplies 
and starting point. 

A few days only were sufficient in 
which to secure our guide and pack-ani- 
mals, and after making all necessary 
arrangements, we left semi-civilization 
behind and literally “took to the woods.” 
The forests of this part of the world are 
beautiful in the extreme, and a journey 
through them is generally one of novel- 
ty and adventure. In many places the 
only roads through this ocean of giant 
trees and dense undergrowth are narrow, 
tortuous foot-paths, discernible only to 
the sharp eyes of a Lancandon Indian 
thoroughly versed in the unwritten laws 
of woodcraft ; and at times it even taxes 
the cunning of these wild men of the 
‘tropical forests to find their way amid 
the tangled undergrowth and creeping 
vines thickly interlaced with sinuous 
Spanish moss and clinging shrubs. 

Leaving San Cristébal de las Casas, 
the trail plunges directly from the out- 
skirts of the town into the great stretch 
of woods that rolls far away to the Ta- 
basco line. The only attainable beast 
of burden is the short and patient 
burro. When fairly within the forest, 
progress is most difficult. The low, 
overhanging branches are bound to- 
gether by clinging vines innumerable, 
and these, interlaced with numerous 
ground-creepers, scarcely permit a sin- 
gle ray of sunlight to penetrate to the 
turf beneath. Near the Gulf coast the 
topography of the country much re- 
sembles that of the Florida Everglades. 
Numerous bayous extend far inland, 
making dry traveling an impossibility. 
The inland lakes abound in alligators 
and snakes, and water-fowl in great 
numbers feed quietly among the 
gorgeous lilies and water-plants that 
cover the surface. Splendid specimens 
of the graceful white heron stalk ma- 
jestically along the margins of the fresh- 
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water lakes, making the woods echo 
with their plaintive cries. Rare plants 
that would delight the eye of an herb- 
alist carpet every inch of space. Birds 
of wonderful plumage belie their sup- 
posed correspondingly charming quali- 
ties by making the day hideous with 
their strident squawkings and peculiar 
cries and calls. Swarms of tree-monkeys 
congregate in chattering throngs and 
stare in grotesque wonderment as we 
ride silently along. 

The insects make life a burden to the 
traveler. They buzz in exasperating 
swarms about your head during every 
moment of the day, burrow in your 
skin at night, and when pulled out in 
the morning they leave behind a wound 
which is a torture for weeks ; yet, despite 
the countless pests, a journey through 
these forests is marked by many de- 
lightful experiences. The early morn- 
ings and evenings are deliciously cool 
and pleasant. It is then that one en- 
joys it best. When twilight begins to 
settle over the forest and the drowsy 
hum of insects grows gradually fainter, 
strange bird-signals ring through the 
woods, contrasting harshly with the 
silly chatter of myriads of parrots. and 
cockatoos. Gorgeous butterflies that 
would rejoice the heart of an entomolo- 
gist swing listlessly through the open 
glades. Bands of small, fierce pecca- 
ries scuttle away from your path; the 
distant scream of a wildcat is borne 
faintly to the ears on the evening 
breeze, hushing to instant silence the 
subdued chatter of sleepy monkeys. 
The cooling breezes have hushed inani- 
mate nature to rest, but the woods are 
alive with creeping things. 

The Indians of this locality live an ut- 
terly secluded life. They grow a limited 
quantity of cereals to supply their im- 
mediate wants, but the unlimited natural 
crop of bananas and other tropical fruits, 
coupled with an abundant and inexhaust- 
ible supply of wild game, are unanswer- 
able arguments against industry and 
economy. Their scanty clothing is 
chiefly made from the sleazy cotton cloth 
sold in the Mexican settlements. Their 
huts are of thatch, and their only fur- 
niture pertains to the kitchen, and con- 
sists of a few indispensable pieces of 
earthen pottery. The principal articles 
of food among them are peccaries, 
iguanas, tapirs, ant-bears, monkeys, ar- 
madillos, etc. The herbivorous lizard, 
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called by the natives of Hayti “iguana,” 
and which so startled Francisco de Porras 
during his early foraging on that island, 
is esteemed by the natives of this sec- 
tion as a great delicacy, the flesh being 
extremely nutritious. The animal also 
lays an egg about the size of a hen’s egg 
and equally palatable. 

Deep, broad rivers flow in perpetual 
silence through these majestic woods. 
Along the line of the most frequented 
trails rope ferries have been rigged up, 
and in this. primitive fashion the trav- 
eler crosses, bag and baggage. Nature 
has left a most bold and picturesque 
touch on these grand old forests. In 
the comparatively open glades, where 
the sun penetrates in glinting waves 
through the knitted branches, rich- 
hued wild flowers lift their dainty 
heads in grateful acknowledgment of 
the life-giving rays; gorgeously tinted 
orchids of endless varieties, rare and 
precious in the North, droop from 
the gnarled crotches of giant oaks 
which vie in size with 


cedars of California, and the most 
vigorous tropical vegetation runs riot 
on every hand. 


Week followed week of incessant 
and laborious work making our way 
through the never-ending forests in the 
low country, and when in the high 
lands, over rough hills and through fat 
valleys traversed by mountain brooks 
teeming with fish. Though the strict- 
est watch had been maintained for any 
signs of new or old mineral workings, 
it had been fruitless. Our task, how- 
ever, had scarcely begun, and as we 
were gradually nearing the entirely un- 
known country inhabited by the Lan- 
candon Indians, we had not by any 
means abandoned the hope of obtaining 
some trace of the lost mine. The Lan- 
candon is one of the few tribes of Mexi- 
can Indians who have persistently re- 
pelled all advances made to them by 
the outside world, and although they 
have a wholesome respect, tinged with 
fear, for the Mexican military uniform, 
they have nevertheless, with a wild 
diplomacy, evaded all advances of civil- 
ization. Owing to the inaccessibil- 
ity of their domain, and the general 
belief that they are a worthless pack, 
they are at present- unmolested by 
church or state, and remain in un- 
disputed possession of their territory. 
More than one straggling Lancandon 
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hunter had strayed into our camp since 
beginning our survey, but we had been 
unable to extract from them any infor- 
mation of value bearing on the question 
paramount. with us. The legends of 
their tribe abound in allusions to caves 
filled with treasure, secreted from the 
voracious Spanish invaders, but we 
gave no heed to these stories, rather 
regarding them in the light of the fan- 
tastic imagery which excessive poverty 
sometimes provokes. 

We camped one evening near the 
famous ruined city of Palenque, whose 
admirably constructed walls, remark- 
able hieroglyphics, bas-reliefs and sym- 
bolic architecture so astonished the 
American explorer Stevens in 1857. 
Wearied . with the fatiguing work of 
the day, we had pitched our tents and 
were preparing our evening meal, when 
one of those remarkable occurrences 
took place which confirm the familiar 
saying that “truth is stranger than 
fiction.” 

At the base of a small mound, distant 
some fifty feet from a ruined building, 
which during its epoch of usefulness 
has evidently served as a place of wor- 
ship, rested a large flat slab of roughly 
hewn stone, partly concealed by the 
tangled grasses which surrounded it. 
We had cut away this clinging vegeta- 
tion with our machetes and had built 
our camp-fire on the surface of the 
stone. We were seated, or rather re- 
clining, around our improvised board, 
discussing the happenings of the day, 
when we were startled by a muffled re- 
port, coming, it seemed to us, from the 
stone on which our fire was blazing. 

Closer inspection proved the supposi- 
tion to be correct, for upon examination 
it was found that the heat from the fire 
had cracked the stone squarely in half. 
Actuated more by an idle curiosity than 
from deliberate intent, I brushed the 
embers from one of the broken halves, 
and raising the severed piece, was aston- 
ished to find beneath it a large, open 
cavity, in the bottom of which, resting 
in a sitting posture, was the skeleton of 
aman. ‘The fleshless face of the figure 
was turned toward.the southeast. What 
was once a’ handsome multi-colored 
blanket enveloped it. Innumerable 
rawhide thongs, a fraction of an inch 
in thickness, were wound about this, 
and the feet were shod with sandals of 
the same material. Across the head 
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and shoulders rested a head-dress of 
rawhide tanned to the softness of silk, 
and completely covered with yet brill- 
iantly colored feathers, ingeniously 
sewn to the skin, and which presented 
a soft, downy, and thickly covered ex- 
terior. In the center of this royal cape, 
which fell far below the shoulders, was 
a feather figure composed of jet-black 
plumes, and designed to represent the 
great “Buhu,” or Aztec bird of mys- 
tery; a bird which figures very fre- 
quently in Aztec mythology. A 
wrought-gold bracelet, thickly studded 
with bright-blue turquoises, encircled 
the bony wrist, and tightly clasped in 
the skeleton hand was a small roll made 
from the fiber of the maguey leaf. The 
interior of the grave was carefully 
plastered with cement, the original in- 
tention evidently having been to make 
it air-tight, as well as impervious to sur- 
face and sub-soil percolations. The 
stone, which had served as a cover, was 
hewn to fit nicely into a seat prepared 
for it. The grave was hermetically 
sealed with a reddish-colored cement. 
We endeavored to raise the skeleton 
from its long resting-place, but it 
crumbled into dust under our touch. 
As the materials amid which the body 
was interred denoted that the man in 
life had performed the functions of a 
high priest or cacique of the tribe, our 
curiosity was naturally aroused, and we 
searched the tomb carefully for any 
clew that might serve as a loophole 
through the veil of mystery surround- 
ing the long-forgotten tribe to which, 
presumably, these symbols belonged. 
Our minute search resulted in nothing 
more important than the papyrus above 
mentioned. As this papyrus was used 
by the early inhabitants of the con- 
tinent for the purpose of chronicling 
important events, we opened the roll 
with the greatest care, and by placing 
a large green leaf as a background to 
the delicate, cobweb-like sheet, we were 
able to distinguish a confused group of 
hieroglyphs, probably traced by a cac- 
tus needle dipped into some formerly 
brilliant red pigment, possibly cochi- 
neal. The written symbols bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to the characters em- 
ployed in the alphabet of the Maya 
language. Unable to interpret them, 
we called into requisition the intelli- 
gence of our Indian guide, who, dur- 
ing the proceedings just described, had 


watched our movements with a face 
livid with superstitious terror. Gingerly 
taking the parchment, he turned it first 
this way, then that way, and finally get- 
ting it in the right position, he began 
to mumble in his native tongue. We 
watched with absorbing interest his ef- 
forts to decipher the scrawl. His face 
was strained and drawn as his awe- 
stricken eyes followed the faint tracery, 
but this expression suddenly gave way 
toa look of exultation as he laid the 
delicate fabric in my hand, and, telling 
us in Spanish to follow him, he began 
to slowly pace away from the*grave in 
the direction of the setting sun, and 
toward the forest. Twenty, fifty, thena 
hundred paces, then another hundred, 
he stepped with machine-like precision 
in a straight line west from the sep- 
ulcher of the dead chieftain; then, 
turning with a soldier-like wheel to the 
left, with a shrill yelp of joy he bounded 
in the direction of a high and very 
rocky range of mountains, across which 
we had surveyed the previous day, and 
which completely skirted that side of 
the ruined city. 

Thoroughly alive to the excitement 
caused by his strange action, we raced 
after him, stumbling over roots and 
creepers and bumping against low 
branches in our efforts to keep pace 
with the rapidly disappearing figure. 
Reaching the base of the hills, our guide 
bounded over a large bowlder which 
rested against‘the base of a huge cork- 
tree, and disappeared from our sight. 
We reached the spot a few moments lat- 
er, and in time to see the rays of the 
evening sun glinting in a golden sheen 
from the polished sides of his wicked- 
looking machete as he cut and slashed 
the shrubs and grasses from over a 
stone, the perfect counterpart of the 
one which had rested over the cacique’s 
grave. A few swift motions and the 
stone lay bare at our feet. Now thor- 
oughly recovered from his fright, our 
guide was working like a Trojan. As 
soon as the stone was clear he ran 
swiftly to our deserted camp and re- 
turned presently with pick and crowbar, 
and in less time than it takes to narrate 
it he had lifted the stone from its long 
resting-place, disclosing as he did so 
only the black surface soil indigenous 
to the locality. One foot below this a 
solid tamping of crushed rock appeared, 
and then, a finely ground layer of mill 
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“tailings.” As the pick sunk into 
this layer a hollow sound responded to 
the blow. Carefully shoveling away the 
loose covering, a large ebony block, like 
a butcher’s meat-block, was disclosed 
to view. It was the work of a few 
minutes only to remove this obstacle, 
and there, yawning at our feet, grim 
and black, we beheld the main shaft of 
a mine. A rock thrown into it could 
be heard bounding downward till the 
sound was lost in the distance. A gust 
of damp, fetid air fanned our faces as 
we peered into the open shaft. 

As we stood grouped about the shaft, 
revolving in our minds what course to 
pursue next, our guide called our atten- 
tion to a frequently recurring sign on 
the papyrus ; a sign evidently intended 
by the writer to convey some particular 
meaning. It was an exact representa- 
tion of the Southern Cross, called by the 
people of this section, La Cruz de Maria. 
Scrutinizing intently the wall of the 
shaft, we soon discovered, some eight 
feet from the surface, the first level. 
Lowering a lighted lantern, we were 
able to distinguish, below this level, a 
long, disappearing line of primitive lad- 
ders, made with young saplings, with 
frequently recurring cross-pieces, or 
steps, bound to the main pole by means 
of rawhide thongs. A few minutes aft- 
er the shaft was opened we began to no- 
tice a perceptible improvement in the 
air which blew from the mine, and by this 
time, while not entirely losing its musty 
smell, it had grown sufficiently pure to 
permit of a safe descent. 

Securely tying arope to the trunk of an 
adjacent tree, we were soon standing on a 
very primitive and rudely constructed 
platform, which served as the first land- 
ing and which led directly into the face 
of the wall. A few steps into the head- 
ing, however, sufficed to show us that 
this gallery was completely choked up, 
evidently having been used as a dump 
for worthless rock brought up from the 
interior of the mine. 

Carefully testing the strength of the 
rude ladder at our feet, we as cautiously 
descended, passing, as we went, gallery 
after gallery filled with refuse like the 
first. As we reached the fifth level the 
faint sound of splashing water was borne 
to our ears. As this evidently determin- 
ed the lowest depth of the mine, we de- 
scended to it. As we stepped upon the 
floor of the mine we found ourselves 
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standing ina small stream of exceeding- 
ly cold water which emerged from the 
mouth of a dark gallery to the left, and 
crossing the floor of the shaft, disap- 
peared in the darkness through a right- 
hand gallery, much larger and more.ac- 
cessible than the former. Cautiously 
following the course of the stream, we 
had not proceeded twenty feet when we 
found ourselves confronted by a dead 
wall apparently similar in every respect 
to the side of the gallery. The rivulet 
which ran past,our feet disappeared 
under a large black bowlder lying di- 
rectly against the wall and in our path. 

Suspecting that some mystery was 
connected with this, we brought to bear 
our united strength, and after some fail- 
ures, rolled the stone to one side, disclos- 
ing a hewn block of wood imbedded in 
the wall. The block was similar to the 
one which we had removed from the 
mouth of the shaft. Digging away this 
block, which served as a door, we wrig- 
gled through a passage originally some 
five feet high but now walled, leaving 
a space about two feet square. . As 
we passed through this aperture and 
reached the other side we beheld a sight 
calculated to chill the blood of the brav- 
est. We stood in a large chamber of 
almost interminable length; a natural 
cave of enormous dimensions. From 
the roof, which was some ten feet above 
our heads, depended numberless stalac- 
tites of various shapes and sizes. On 
either side of the cave, piled high to the 
roof, were thousands of Indian bones. 
We were in the catacombs of the lost 
tribes of Palenque! Scattered in end- 
less confusion about the place were 
monoliths of all shapes and sizes ; the 
silent divinities of the now silent dead. 
Hideous and misshapen idols carved in 
stone, myriads of smaller divinities in 
clay, and domestic utensils in endless 
procession, impeded the passage at ev- 
ery step. 

Through the center of the cave, in a 
straight line and disappearing in the 
darkness, ran the little stream. We 
followed it to the extreme end of the 
cavern, when it again disappeared 
through an open doorway, hewn from 
the rock, on the inner side of which 
hung a heavy curtain, woven from thick 
rawhide thongs. The accumulated dust 
of centuries feil from this curtain as we 
pushed it aside. Over this aperture, 
standing out in bold relief from the 
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stern black background of rock, was a 
large white representation of the South- 
ern Cross. 

As we stepped into this room, which 
was much smaller than the first, we 
were struck dumb with astonishment 
and awe. In the center of the cavern, 
facing the dark opening through which 
we had just passed, stood a porphy- 
ritic monolith of colossal proportions. 
Through a large crevice riven in the 
side of the cave, enveloping the idol in 
a shimmering wave of fire, poured the 
last rays of the setting sun. The brill- 
iant beams, shining full in the stern 
face of the idol, imparted to the grim 
features a terrific significance. Facing 
the opening, through which and beyond 
we could dimly discern the long line of 
sleeping braves, stood the monolith— 
Quetzalcoatl, god of Air, the most pow- 
erful, loving and benign of all the Aztec 
divinities ; guarding his people even in 
death ; seemingly prepared to smite 
with fire the invaders of this, his last 
and most holy domain ! 

In the right hand of the idol was a 
small golden scepter. Perched in every 
available nook and resting-place on the 
body of the monolith were small golden 
idols of the same divinity, evidently worn 
in life by the caciques of the tribe, and 
placed here as offerings to their god 
when they exchanged earth for eternity. 
The feet of the idol interested us most. 
Spread out for yards around the base 
and in front of the statue, mixing with 
the common dust of the cavern floor, 
were shining particles of gold. In the 
center of this space, past the toes of the 
idol, ran the little rivulet. Running 
across the floor of the cave, it plunged 
into. the crevice, through which yet 
poured the rays of the setting sun. 

Peering through the opening, sheer 
down for hundreds of feet we beheld 
the Palenque River, flowing noisily, 
through the deep cafion on its way to 
the sea. It was still light enough to 
enable us to discern in the river below 
some half dozen Indians engaged in 
placer-mining. The mystery of the 
hidden. supply was solved. This 
treacherous little stream of water, that 
flowed so peacefully at the feet of the 
idol, had probably carried away during 
its lifetime millions of dollars’ worth of 
yellow gold, once the devout offering 
of the early Palenques to their beloved 
though feared and dreaded Quetzalcoatl. 
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The hieroglyphic carvings on the 
walls of this cavern were legion. Rep- 
resentations of warriors in battle, pro- 
cessions of animals and birds indige- 
nous to the locality, sculptured friezes 
and dadoes of serpents, idols and gro- 
tesque and misshapen divinities covered 
every available inch of space for hun- 
dreds of feet, while the dust of ages rest- 
ed on every miniature promontory and 
bas-relief. With eager enthusiasm we 
searched every nook and cranny of the 
huge cave for other possible deposits of 
golden ornaments, peering carefully 
into every isolated indenture in the wall 
where surrounding adornments denoted 
that the body of a cacique had been laid, 
thrusting our flaming torches behind 
piles of grisly skulls and grinning idols, 
but the search was a bootless one. Ob- 
sidian knives, wooden bows and arrows, 
volcanic glass hatchets curiously ‘and 
strongly glued to wooden handles by 
means of a glossy black substance, hard 
as stone, which I concluded was highly 
treated asphaltum, lay around in end- 
less confusion. I was struck by the total 
absence of silver, for this metal entered 
largely into the economy of the ancient 
Aztecs and contemporaneous tribes, 
but not an ounce of this noble metal was 
to be seen, nor of any other metal, in 
fact, the traces of gold around the feet 
of the idol favoring the belief that this 
was the only mineral known to the an- 
cient Palenques, or at least the only 
metal having an intrinsic value for them. 

Long before our search was ended 
the sun had sunk silently in the west ; 
the short twilight of the tropics had 
merged into night; the stream of light 
trailing across the floor from the crevice 
in the side of the cavern, had given place 
to fitful gleams of moonlight, which,- 
falling athwart the stern features of the 
stone giant, imparted to them a most 
awe-inspiring aspect. While conscious 
that the glorious sun was shining on the 
outside, and, animated and inspired 
by the thought of a probable rich find 
in the cavern, our spirits had been ele- 
vated to their highest pitch, as it were, 
but now our enthusiasm began to cool, 
and a solemn sense of superstition and 
awe took possession of us as we stood 
together under the grim old statue, con- 
scious of a weird and uncanny feeling as 
we looked toward the somber pile of 
bones that represented all that remained 
of the pomp, art and power of a nation 
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of people ; a nation whose birth dates so 
far back into the twilight of time that 
scarcely the faintest tradition remains. 
By an instinctive but unspoken mutual 
consent we turned abruptly to leave this 
melancholy place, when a faint, smother- 
ed sound, momentarily growing more 
distinct, emanated from the spot where 
rested the stone idol. It resembled the 
pit-pat of a moccasined foot accom- 
panied by the asthmatic breathing of a 
person after a laborious exertion of some 
nature. Chilled with a vague, half-su- 
perstitious feeling of impending danger, 
we instinctively “closed up” together 
for mutual support, and rather appre- 
hensively watched to discover whence 
came thesound. Presently from behind 
the stone statue stepped a half-naked 
Lancandon Indian—the same man, we 
afterward learned, who had offered the 
gold dust for sale inSan Cristébal. As 
he emerged from the shadow of the idol 
and stepped into the full glare of the 
torches, he halted, stood for a moment 
as if paralyzed ; then a scream of mortal 
terror issued from his livid lips and rang 
and echoed through the long cavern like 
the despairing wail of a lost spirit. 
Dumb with amazement and fear, we 
watched him as he threw himself writh- 
ing and twisting at the feet of the idol, 
whose face, lighted by the lurid glare of 
the torches, seemed the incarnation of 
a demon. The events which followed 
were too rapid to be followed even 
by the eye, for the cry yet lingered on 
his quivering lips, when we instinctively 
pressed forward only to find the poor 
victim lying on his face, which rested on 
the feet of the idol, the glistening handle 
of acruel zz¢/z, or obsidian knife, contrast- 
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ing strangely with the brown skin over 
the heart that it had already pierced. 

As the rigidity of death slowly crept 
over the body, our guide told us that 
numerous legends of the Lancandon 
tribe vaguely hinted at these hid- 
den gold offerings, but the natives su- 
perstitiously shunned the places where 
they were supposed to be, since it was 
believed that instant death would be the 
fate meted out by the gods tothe dis- 
covered despoiler. 

This Lancandon, during his predatory 
excursions, had discovered an inlet to 
the treasure cave, and taking advantage 
of the darkness to screen him from the 
sight of inquisitive companions, had, in 
all probability, repeatedly climbed to 
the cave, which was destined in the end 
to be the theater of his tragic death and 
the final resting-place for his remains, 
for we could do no less than bury the 
poor fellow decently at the feet of a god 
whom he had feared and defied, and 
upon whose altar he had at last perished, 
literally in self-sacrifice. 

Behind the idol, in the floor of the 
cavern, was a natural fissure in the rock, 
which had hitherto escaped our notice, 
and through which we could faintly dis- 
cern a glimmer of moonlight on the 
wavelets of a shallow spur of the Pa- 
lenque River below. 

No living man knows what the out- 
put of this mine has been, nor how large 
was the mountain of wealth piled up 
centuries ago in this silent cave at the 
feet of the Indian divjnity, before 
this industrious little streamlet broke 
through its confines in the outer mine 
and began its mysterious work, carrying 
away the ancient treasure-trove. 


CAPRICIOUS MAY. 


GHE sings, she laughs, she treads on air, 
Her bonnet strings far flying ; 

Deep—ankle-deep in buttercups 

Across the mead she’s hieing. 

The lyres twang, the song-birds tweet, 

Gay madrigals and lovers meet; 

Then lo! the winds moan, sighing ! 


She frets, she weeps, she beats her breast, 
She draws her sealskin tight ; 

She shivers, and her feet are cold; 

Her’s is a sorry plight! 

The flowers droop, the poets moan, 

The bagpipe stands forsaken—lone ; 

E’en love is cross to-night ! 


Yet once again a gay coquette, 

She rides her phaéton car, 

A blushing, witching, dashing maid ; 
A nymph now near—now far. 

We love the saucy little one ; 

With wooing voice we say, 

In muslin frock, or winter tweed, 
Come, sweet, capricious May ! 


AnnaA M. WILLIAMS. 





THE LETTER OF CREDIT. 


BY CHARLES 


MAD I lost it? 

tm 6mThat was the 

question which 

was perplexing 

me. I was sit- 

a> ting in room 69 

* of the Schweiz- 

erhof at Lu- 

cerne. I had 

just added 

somewhat to the already large balance 

due the proprietors of the Schweizerhof 

. on my account by partaking of a gener- 

ous dinner. My ready cash, reduced to 

some fifteen francs, made me realize that 

on the morrow a draft on my letter of 

credit would be imperative. On rum- 

maging in my trunks where my fingers 

had expected to grasp the reassuring 

letter, they closed upon the vague and 

empty air! With gasping breath I 

dived again into the dim recesses of my 

trunk. Its contents were undisturbed, 

and showed the neatness and order of 

which I am so justly proud; but no- 

where did the bright-green folds of my 

letter appear. It was at this point that 

I might have been seen sitting or rather 

collapsing on a pudgy German mattress, 
gazing into vacancy. 

As I sat thus stupefied, little “side 
shows” of thought, so to speak, were 
interspersed. I remembered that the 
French bankers at Dijon, when I had 
last used my letter, had returned it to 
me addressed to “Sir John Smith.” 
This had touched my republican vanity, 
and I had shown it in a careless manner 
to my friend, J. Holmley Bunker, as an 
indication of the impression made by 
me on the average European. Bunker’s 
utmost anglomaniacal yearnings had 
never caused him to be taken for a 
Briton, save on one occasion when a 
tourist of the Cook excursion variety 
had mistaken him for the head cook of 
his party. I did not like Bunker and 
thought he was trying to dislike me. 
For the last six months he had fur- 
nished a living example of what a self- 
assertive manner, even if somewhat 
vulgar, when coupled with a copious 
revenue, can do with the nicest and 
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But this is 
To return to my financial situ- 


most fastidious of girls. 
obiter. 
ation. 

When at length I had recovered self- 
possession, I began to consider how 
the theft could have occurred. Two 
days ago I had gone on an excursion 
to the Rigi. I had left my room and 
trunk both locked, and had found both 
in the same condition on my return. 
I had then strolled out, leaving them 
unlocked, to get the sunset on the lake. 
The loss must have happened then, or 
while I was at dinner. When this real- 
ization dawned upon me I rushed from 
the room to telegraph my bankers. As 
I hurried around the corner I violently 
collided with a young lady, who was 
just coming up from the salle a manger. 
I muttered an apology, and did not no- 
tice who it was until I heard Bunker 
saying : 

“Oh, he probably forgot his dessert, 
and ’s afraid there won’t be any left 
when he gets back again.” 

Not heeding him, I went at once to 
the telegraph office, where the grasping 
nature of the officials soon exhausted all 
save one franc of my depleted treasury. 

Owing to the dimensions of my bill, I 
felt a certain delicacy in mentioning to 
the officials of the hotel the exact 
nature of my loss, but simply said that 
my trunk had been robbed. To the 
police, however, I gave a full account 
of the affair, and was treated by those 
lynx-eyed guardians of the law as if 
they rather suspected that I was an 
impostor. They promised, of course, to 
put the whole vast machinery of the 
Swiss detective force in motion; took 
my name, age, address and photograph, 
implying that, at any rate, they were sure 
of getting me again, and sent me forth 
wondering what touch of nature makes 
the world’s police force kin, I returned 
to the hotel, bestowed my last franc 
with a magnificent air upon a wonder- 
ing menial and retired to rest, relieved 
of the last trace of filthy lucre, yet not 
in the placid state of mind supposed to 
attend its absence. 

The next morning dawned fresh and 
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clear, and I arose in very good spirits, 
forgetting for the moment my penniless 
condition. I always enjoyed breakfast 
at the Schweizerhof, firstly because I 
sat with Mrs. Wildray’s party (which 
consisted of herself, her daughter and 
Colonel Smiler, an elder brother of Mrs. 
Wildray’s, a wary, aged and crabbed 
bachelor), and, secondly, because Bunk- 
ers’ plebeian tastes usually led him to 
breakfast at an earlier hour than the 
rest of us ; so we were spared his com- 
pany, although he seldom failed to in- 
trude on us at all other meals and places. 
Ever since he had worked himself into 
Mrs. Wildray’s good graces, and his in- 
tentions toward Miss Wildray had be- 
come evident to me, it had been the aim 
of my existence to prevent him from 
having her to himself. 

This morning I found the Wildrays 
and Colonel Smiler already at breakfast. 
Mrs. Wildray was lamenting, in her 
quasi-English accent, that her daughter 
was getting her into such late breakfast 
hours. The colonel was, as usual, en- 
gaged in his great life-work of grum- 
bling at the breakfast and things in 
general, and I suspected from the slight 
approach to cordiality which he put into 
his salutation, and from the mother’s in- 
tensely unconscious air, that I had just 
been coming in for a share of his snarl- 


ing. 
Miss Wildray alone looked fresh and 


happy. “I am glad to see that you 
are not in such haste to eat, drink and 
be merry as you were last night, Mr. 
Smith,” she said. 

This put me in mind in the same 
breath of my loss of the evening before, 
and of Bunker’s impertinent explanation 
of my haste, and I replied with some 
dignity that Mr. Bunker was so evident- 
ly and exclusively occupied with the 
pleasures of gastronomic retrospection 
that he imputed the same to me. 

Mrs. Wildray at once took occasion to 
launch forth into a laudatory history of 
Bunker’s ancestry and family, which was 
only interesting from the fact that no one 
else had ever discovered them. The col- 
onel, being thoroughly familiar with the 
thread of his sister’s discourse, saw fit to 
cut it short by bursting into open and 
violent execrations at the longevity at- 
tained by sundry eggs which dotted his 
plate. As I regarded the colonel in the 
light of a possible lender, I concurred 
heartily in the spirit, if not the letter, of 
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his imprecations. This shrewd stroke 
had hardly been executed, when a 
shadow fell over my shoulder and Bun- 
ker stood before us. “Bong joor, 
ladies! Mornin’, colonel! H’are yer, 
Smith!” he saidin his impertinent fa- 
miliar way. “Too bad, Miss Wildray, I 
can’t recommend you to goto the uncle, 
thou sluggard, as he seems iz pari de- 
lictu, as we lawyers say—heh, Smith! 
Sorry you're all so late, as I’ve been ar- 
ranging for a day’s drive over to Inter- 
lachen. Thought you'd like to go there 
once over the Brunig. We can spend 
the night, and come back by rail or not, 
as we please.” 

These words fell upon me like a chill. 
I could not travel without money, and 
to get money I must either borrow from 
the colonel or from Bunker. As I had 
no liking for the former, who never lost 
an opportunity to bestow an extra piece 
of surliness upon me, I disliked very 
much to ask him fora loan ; while noth- 
ing short of the entire certainty of 
seeing Miss Wildray depart on an ex- 
cursion which Bunker would, and I 
should not grace, would force me to the 
humiliation of craving a favor of him. I 
was therefore about toraise my voice in 
a feeble protest, when the matter was 
settled by Mrs. Wildray’s saying that 
only an early riser could have conceived 
such a delightful scheme (which remark 
was accompanied by a sarcastic glance 
at me), and for a wonder the colonel 
fell in with his sister’s plan, probably 
because he had fallen out with his break- 
fast. 

Bunker said the carriage would be 
around in half an hour. The ladies gave 
the startled little screams which the 
prospect of having to be ready in so 
short a time invariably evokes; the 
colonel invoked eternal punishment 
upon the eyes of our future driver, 
whom he foreknew to be of alcoholic 
tendencies, and the party broke up. 

A few minutes later I beheld the 
colonel coming up the stairs, and con- 
sidering him as the lesser evil, I ad- 
vanced boldly to obtain some slight 
financial assistance. He was scowling 
and breathing hard, and before I was 
within ten yards of him he began : 

“Do you know that whelp, Greggs? 
Here he’s had the cursed impudence to 
send me toiling up to my room after 
money tolend him. Yes, sir! If there’s 
a man I despise it’s the man who goes 
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around presuming, on a slight acquaint- 
ance, to strike his betters for a loan! It 
shows a man’s a blackleg, sir, or else a 
driveling, short-sighted idiot who can’t 
contrive to keep ten dollars ahead of 
his needs! I’m going to give him his 
dirty hundred francs” se was the 
exact amount for which I had intended 
to apply), “and then tell him he is wel- 
come to it if he will keep his con- 
founded, slovenly habits out of my 
way.” 

I whistled softly, and considered that 
rarely was lender in this humor wooed, 
and still more rarely won, and went 
downstairs. There I found Bunker 
smoking a cigar and puttering around 
an open barouche, the mind and matter 
of whose motive-power consisted of a 
bucolic driver and two spavined horses. 

After a mighty effort to put my men- 
tal-digestive apparatus in a receptive 
state for the impending dose of humble- 
pie, I approached Bunker. He seemed 
unwilling to catch my eye, and, incred- 
ible as it seemed, somewhat embar- 
rassed. I plunged boldly in, however, 
and told him of my loss, 

“Lost your letter of credit!” said he, 
as he arose, looking red and flustered 
“Had 


by his exertions over the chain. 
your pockets picked, or has the Hel- 
vetian bunco-steerer found a ready 
victim ?” 

“No,” said I, “I unlocked my trunk 
last night and found the letter gone, 


and I haven’t a sou left. I have tele- 
graphed to my bankers, and expect to 
hear from them to-morrow or next day, 
and—er—could you let me have a hun- 
dred francs till then? I wouldn’t 
trouble you, but, as I say, I literally 
haven’t a cent to my name.” . 

“T declare, Smith, I don’t see how I 
can, really. I’m down to bed-rock my- 
self. Very sorry to appear disobliging, 
but I’ll have to wire for funds myself 
from Interlachen.” 

“This is devilish awkward for me. I 
really don’t see how I can go to Inter- 
lachen. I can’t pay my hotel bill there, 
or here, either, for that matter.” 

“Sorry, ’m sure; I wish I could help 
you,” and he again devoted himself to 
the axle. 

In spite of my by no means high 
opinion of him, I confess I was much 
surprised, as he was always so unpleas- 
antly careful in money matters. 

“The low-lived beggar is going to get 
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rid of me at last,” thought I; and in the 
midst of my reflections Miss Wildray 
appeared in the doorway, looking very 
handsome in her dark, closely fitting 
traveling dress. 

“Well, Mr. Smith,” she said gayly, 
“T’ve been watching you and Mr. Bun- 
ker out of my window, and will you 
please explain to me what is the subtle 
attraction in that simple chain?” 

“Oh!” said I, “ Bunker was naturally 
alarmed when he found that I shouldn’t 
be along to take care of him, and has 
been testing every inch of your convey- 
ance ever since.” 

“What! aren’t you coming?” she said, 
giving me a startled look. 

“No;at the last moment I’ve been 
prevented,” I replied significantly. 

She looked at me inquiringly, as if 
expecting a further explanation, but I 
offered none, and the pause was waxing 
awkward, when Mrs. Wildray rustled 
down the stairs, at once imparting an 
air of bustling worldliness to the entire 
courtyard, 

“Well, Mr. Smith,” she remarked 
pertly, “you remind me of a pelican in 
the wilderness rather more than any- 
thing I ever saw in my life. Have you 
lost your last friend or your first love ?” 

“Neither of those occurrences isa cir- 
cumstance to my misfortune. I am to 
be deprived of the pleasure of your 
company,” said I, sarcastically. 

“Indeed! I commiserate with you. 
Charles!” (To the colonel.) “Charles, 
have you all the shawls?” 

“Come, come, Smith; don’t keep us 
waiting! You know you're really going, 
and if not, why not?” said the colonel. 

“T dislike to crowd your party,” said 
I, loftily. “Isee there are only seats 
for four in the carriage.” 

“ Nonsense, Smith,” interposed Bun- 
ker, who was helping Mrs. Wildray in. 
“You can sit inside, and I’ll ride with 
= driver,” and he grinned sardonic- 
a a £ 

“Thanks,” I answered; “but I won't 
incommode you to that extent. You 
might be taken for another of Cook’s 
cicerones, you know.” 

Bunker reddened. Mrs. Wildray star- 
ed at me without winking, and the colonel 
laughed, on principle, the remark being 
of a disagreeable character. While the 
others were stowing away their wraps, 
and I was tucking the robes about Miss 
Wildray, “I didn’t think you would do 
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this ; you know you were in the party,” 
she said in a low, icy tone. 

I was stammering out some incoher- 
ent but ardent avowal, when the rustic 
on the box gave his spavined team a 
severe lash; the heavy hind wheel rolled 
perilously near the end of my foot, and 
the carriage disappeared with Bunker’s 
ruddy head wagging triumphantly be- 
side Miss Wildray’s brown curls. 

The position of a man who sees the 
girl he loves drive off with a designing 
mother and a rich rival who has pur- 
posely excluded him from the party, is 
not a pleasant one. I looked forward 
with dismay to the slow-fire of restless- 
ness, doubt and curiosity which must 
burn for at least thirty-six hours before 
the return of the quartet would settle 
my doubts and fears. 

My impatience steadily increased with 
the day, and I passed a sleepless night. 
Several hours before the party could 
be expected to put in an appearance 
next day, I dressed with “ studied negli- 
gence” and began to hover around the 
office and courtyard; but the warm,clean 
light of afternoon gradually softened 
and flushed over the distant mountain 
peaks and changed them into glowing 
pinnacles of rose and crimson ; the pla- 
cid colorlessness of the lake burned, 
and flamed and flashed as the sun’s 
great red disk dropped behind the deep 
blue haze of the western hills, and 
twilight filtered down through the leafy 
canopy of the broad streets, absorb- 
ing the sunset colors and changing them 
to quiet, tender hues until, at last, the 
twin spires of the quaint old Hof Kirche 
stood out sharp and black against the 
last faint glimmer of the day, and still 
my nymph, who was the embodiment 
to me of all rich, sunset beauties, came 
not. When the last chance arrival was 
a thing of the past I crept off to my 
fevered pillow. 

The next morning I found a letter 
awaiting me; it was post-marked Inter- 
lachen, and addressed in a bold, aggres- 
sive hand. Tomy stupefied amazement, 
the first document I removed from the 
envelope was my letter of credit! 
There were also some fifty-franc notes 
and a letter. The letter was from Mr. 
J. Holmley Bunker and conveyed the fol- 
lowing : “ Business first, contrition sec- 
ond, pleasure third; therefore, first, 
would I please cause his baggage and that 
of Mrs. Wildray’s party to be sent at once 
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to Geneva, and would I pay hisand Mrs, ~ 
Wildray’s party’s bill, for which funds | 
were inclosed? Second, contrition ; 
would I therefore please excuse the 
slight liberty he had taken in removing 
my letter of credit the day we returned 
from the Rigi? Wasn’t needed to swell 
his finances, but was to remove well- 
meaning third party; had heard me 
say I was ‘strapped’ and so, as a last 
resort, ‘coopered’ my funds and pro- 
posed the Bruning in order to subse- 
quently propose matrimony; would 
‘ante up’ three days’ interest for use 
of said funds if that would help soothe 
injured feelings. Third, pleasure; 
your congratulations, old boy! I am 
appearing in my great réle of the happy 
man with Dora as prima donna. All 
congratulations may be sent, postage 
prepaid, to the care of D & Co., 
Bankers, Paris.” 

I crushed the letter in my hand, curs- 
ing the day I was born, the numerous 
days I had lived, and that day, above 
all others, on which I met and loved 
Dora Wildray. 

* * * * 

Four months later I was standing on 
the deck of the mail-packet steaming 
down Queenstown harbor to the levi- 
athan which was to bear me to my native 
land. From my past experience, I 
rather expected that after embarking I 
should be confined strictly to the cabin, 
and I cast a wistful look at the green 
shores almost stretching hands across 
the mouth of the harbor; butI felt a 
thrill of pleasure. I was going home! 
Farewell to Europe and sentiment! 
Back to America, and the keen, invig- 
orating atmosphere of work. Before I 
had found.a place for everything and 
put everything in its place the pulsations 
of the engine began, and we glided out 
of the harbor. Just as I was determining 
on my costume for the deck, we emerged 
from the last protecting promontory. 
The wind whistled and bellowed over- 
head ; the floor of my stateroom heaved 
and fell, and my courage fell with it ; 
the walls rocked and swayed, and cries 
of “Steward!” resounded through the 
dim corridors. I hesitated, thought of 
my tossing deckward path and the pan- 
try to be passed with all its olfactory 
possibilities in full blast, and, hesitating, 
was lost. I stretched myself upon my 
berth and closed my eyes. : 

During the next five days when I 
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was not in a comatose condition, as a 
rule, I devoutly wished I were. 

But on the fifth day a change came 
over me. The subtle spirit seemed to 
be slowly, faintly returning, and in the 
afternoon I arose, and with many pauses 
and relapses, staggered along the pas- 
sage, and finally stuck my ghastly face 
out upon deck. The blurred horizon 
was fast closing in, and under the fall- 
ing darkness the sea was slate-colored. 
Great spray clouds swept aft whenever 
the bow plunged down from one roller 
into the next, but the air put new life 
into me. I lurched along the deck past 
a few shapeless shapes stretched in 
steamer chairs and enswathed in rugs, 
and around a corner into the lee of the 
stern deck-cabin. For a wonder, there 
was no one there, and I settled myself 
with great satisfaction in the chair of 
some poor wretch still groaning below. 
Scarcely had I done so when the ship 
gave a tremendous roll, and a young 
lady shot around the corner, made a wild, 
despairing clutch at my chair, and would 
have been hurled across the deck against 
the rail if I had not sprung up and 
seized her. At the same instant the ship 
righted, and I found my arms encir- 


cling the ulster, and my astonished eyes 
gazing into the no less astonished coun- 
tenance of the bride of Mr. J. Holmley 
Bunker. 

My supporting arms were most sud- 
denly unclasped, and, drawing back, I re- 
moved my cap and bowed with all the 


dignity I could muster. My bow was 
returned with equal hauteur and a 
very chilling “How do you do, Mr. 
Smith?” 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Bunker ?” I re- 
plied politely, “and how is your husband 
and Mrs, Wildray?” 

She looked bewildered, and then a 
light flashed over her face, and sinking 
into the steamer chair, she covered her 
face with her hands and laughed till 
she cried. She looked so lovely with 
her blowing hair and cold red cheeks 
that a sudden renewed sense of my loss 
came over me and I lost my temper. 

“ Mrs. Bunker,” said I, “I am rejoiced 
that the health of your husband and 
mother opens such a pleasing vista to 
you. From your mode of manifesting 
sympathy, I should presume they are 
both seasick.” I executed a frigid bow 
and was turning to go, when she sud- 
denly became serious. 
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“Oh, Mr. Smith! I hope you are not 
very much enraged by that loss of your 
letter of credit at Lucerne. I told Mr. 
Bunker that it was very impertinent, not 
to say criminal, and he promised to 
apologize humbly. He wrote to you, 
did he not ?” 

“Yes; he wrote,” I replied dryly, 
“though I can’t say that I was struck by 
the depth of his humiliation.” 

“Why, what an outrage! What did 
he say?” she asked with a most inno- 
cent look. 

“He stated that he ‘coopered’ my 
letter of credit (to use his own phrase) to 
get rid of me, and then almost in the 
same connection asked for my congratu- 
lations on his engagement; though 
why he thought my absence connected 
with that blissful consummation I’m at 
a loss to imagine.” 

I said this in a bold voice, but I felt 
that I must present a hang-dog look, 
and I could not meet her eye. 

“ Oh, that’s very plain!” she replied. 
“because you rather monopolized me; 
and mamma was always left with Uncle 
Charles; so what was poor Mr. Bunker 
to do?” 

“Ah! I see! I regret that my dense- 
ness blinded me to the fact that I was 
assuming the amusing rdéle of the wall 
between such a Pyramus and Thisbe,” I 
sneered, “but fortunately my efforts— 
that is, my obtuseness, I mean ” (I cor- 
rected hastily)—“ was as futile as that 
of the other piece of masonry.” 

“We had such an amusing drive to 
Interlachen that day !” she said, in a far- 
away, retrospective manner. “Mr. Bun- 
ker was very funny. He said that the 
true reason you wouldn’t come with us 
was that your washerwoman had hung 
your clothes on the ‘line of Lucerne’ 
and the authorities had seized them.” 

“His wit was evidently stimulated 
by the pleasures of hope. By the way, 
was I somewhat previous in addressing 
you as Mrs. Bunker? I suppose, now I 
come to think of it, the event may not 
have come off as yet.” 

“No; I’m not married as yet, and I’ve 
no idea when I shall be,” she replied, 
repressing a smile. “ But tell me, why 
didn’t you join us at Interlachen? 
Aren’t you just a little ashamed of 
yourself, deserting your fellow-trav- 
elers in such a sudden fashion, and 
never dropping a line to tell them 
whether you were among the quick or 
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the dead, save a very skimpy note of 
stereotyped congratulations?” 

“Really, Miss Wildray, I am rather 
under the impression that your party 
deserted me, and, besides, I saw no rea- 
son to suppose that the presence of third 
parties would be more desirable than 
formerly, either to the happy couple or 
their elderly relatives.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Smith!” 
she said, with a mock-offended air, 
though during the whole conversation 
her eyes had never stopped dancing, 
nor had a little furtive smile ceased to 
play about the curves of her lips. 
“Thank you very much, both for Uncle 
Charles and myself! We have enjoyed 
seeing the young people happy.” 

I stared at her blankly and she went 
on in an explanatory way: 

“T knew that I had reached years of 
discretion, but I’m not used to my new 
dignity of joint-chaperone with my gal- 
lant uncle. Mamma has been very obe- 
dient and discreet, though she says she 
is setting me an example of the model 

ancée,” 

Still I stared, but even before my rea- 
soning faculties had asserted themselves 


a thrill of premonitory delight tingled 


through me. But the uncertainty was 
too much! “Miss Wildray,” I said, 
“pardon me, but is your mother’s name 
Dora?” 

“Why, yes!” she answered, looking 
away. “I was named after her.” 

The blood rushed to my head, and a 
strange feeling of lightness and buoy- 
ancy came over me. But we children 
of this age are the heirs of habits of 
mental repression, and we take our 
psychical crises with a stoicism worthy 
of the Spartan. So I did not rise as on 
wings, nor sing, nor dance, but merely 
stood and looked out into the drizzling 
murk of the approaching night, where 
the sea seemed to have grown black 
with the load which had dropped from 
my heart, and the wind to whistle and 
swoop with exultation as it blew the 
last remnants of unhappiness from me. 
I seemed a new man as I turned once 
more to the girl beside me: She had 
risen and was leaning against the rail, 
gazing at the white of the waves as 
they gleamed like tossing specters. 
She shivered slightly, but as she turned 
and met my eyes her cheeks flamed. 

“Miss Wildray,” I said, “I—I’m 
afraid I have made a very stupid mis- 
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take allsummer. I thought that letter 
at Lucerne meant that you were en- 
gaged. But I’ve had the reward stu- 
pidity deserves. I’ve passed a most 
wretched summer, and I was on my 
way home now te getinto harness again 
and try and forget it all. I have been 
abjectly miserable.” 

“ IT thought misery loved companions,” 
she said, glancing up at me. 

“Then I must have been the epitome 
of misery from the timé I joined your 
party, for I have loved you ever since.” 

“How wretched we both must have 
been in each other’s company!” she 
=> 

I never could understand how an 
autobiographer could throw open the 
shutters and let the great unconcerned 
world gawk through at his little roman- 
tic tableau, and as I never do things I 
don’t understand doing, I shall not follow 
such an example. But other people are 
not so chary of their neighbor’s affairs, 
as I discovered several days later when 
I overheard a portly matron relating 
the scene in full with embellishments to 
a half dozen gloating auditors in asunny 
corner on deck. 

“Yes, my dear; it’s so! I had been 
feeling ill and was trying to find a re- 
tired spot on deck, when I suddenly 
came around the corner, and there they 
were! Well, I suppose they’re engaged 
now ; but how any self-respecting girl 
could let any man take her in his arms 
and kiss her on the deck of a Cunard 
steamer—I don’t care what the weather 
was—is more than I can comprehend. 
But, then, I don’t pretend to understand 
the girls of this generation. 

“My dear, I was so shocked, I forgot 
all about my seasickness and went 
down to the cabin at once, in spite of 
my illness, to tell Mrs. Wildray what 
sort of a person her daughter was with, 
and, if you'll believe me, that great red 
brute that she’s engaged to got up from 
where he was sprawling on a divan and 
said, ‘ Well, Mrs. Jones, are you going to 
announce this on the blackboard or 
take the Socratic method of informing 
the ship’s company?’ And I haven’t 
told a soul of it, just to show him that 
he was mistaken! Well! I suppose 
they’re engaged now, so it’s all right; 
but I hope it won’t get out just how 
they behaved.” 

Which last expresses my sentiments 
exactly. 
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us again. Soft winds from the 
south touch the bare fields and 
orchards, with here and there a 
patch of green against the somber 
browns. In little sheltered corners, 
where the sunlight lingers longer each 
day, under the stone walls by the road- 
side, early violets and dandelions al- 
ready gleem among the dead leaves. 
Inch by inch the creek is falling, and its 
muddy waters, so long swollen by the 
melting snow and ice and spring rains, 
grow clearer as they cease to wash the 
yellow clay from the meadow banks 
above. Masses of drift-wood, dried 
leaves and grass are wound around the 
roots of the willows where the freshet 
left them. The bluebird’s call from the 
orchard, sweet and clear, breaks mellow 
in the air, and his azure flight brings 
fresh color to the bleak gray trees. 
Other birds are winging northward 
every day, and some of the feathered 
pioneers are already seeking sites and 
building homes. Dame Nature is wak- 


[ first warm, hazy days are with 


ing from her long, long sleep, and 
life, warm, budding, throbbing, 


fills 
the air. 

These signs of returning beauties in 
bird and blossom—the bluebird’s pipe, 
the starry anemones in the thickets, the 
cowslips in the marsh-lands, the falling 
streams and misty dawns—bring to the 
angler’s heart an old, a familiar thrill. 
No new feeling this! He has felt it 
with every coming spring since he first 
dropped line in the school-house brook, 
twenty odd years ago. An invisible 
spirit beckons to him to follow stream- 
ward, Unrest seizes him and he thinks 
of nothing but wading-boots, rods and 
“leaders ’"—dreams of nothing but long 
casts, heavy strikes and sulking fish. 
Eyes, tired of figures and letters ; ears, 
tired of the din of town-streets ; heart, 
tired of it all, plead with us to leave it 
alland go. Beit but for a day or two, 
or a week, we’ll seek the meadows and 
with rod and creel wander down the 
old stream, boys again. 

The very best thing that can happen 
to a trout stream is to be left alone, 
but that never happens.. True, the State 
generously stocks the waters every year, 
but to what end? Long before the fry 
can attain a fair size they are killed 
off by the endless human chain that 


winds down rivers like the Beaverkill, 
Willowemoc or Neversink. 

A day among the fishing-tackle shops 
is one of rare delight. Trying rods, 
discussing new ideas in reels or lines, 
swapping fish-stories, of course, with 
the salesman, who is stuffed full of them 
—in a score of ways we have a good 
time. Gaudy devices in patent hues, loud 
and coarse enough to frighten any fish 
of refined taste, glitter on the counters ; 
but we, wise in our day and gener- 
ation, know them to be the bait which 
catches silly fishermen—not wary fish. 
Artificial flies in soft and bright tints 
show every color of the rainbow, as well 
as quieter tones of brown and drab, and 
they are lovely things, but not for our 
work. It’s a grand way to take your 
prey, but one needs room to work at it. 
Along the wide rivers or on big lakes, 
fishing from a boat, fly-fishing is pretty, 
but it is a futile and temper-spoiling art 
on anarrow, crooked, bush-grown brook. 
The old-fashioned way must triumph 
here, and the best man will fish with 
“worms,” Earth-worms, fresh from the 
garden, will lure many a mossy-backed 
hermit from his lair, when he would 
never heed a dancing miller on the sur- 
face. So our purchases will be few. 
Packed up, on the train, a click-clack of 
wheels on the rails for an hour or more, 
a stop, and we are landed in the twilight 
and twinkling lights of a little village. 
Nods of greeting from former friends, a 
stroll up the street to the homestead, 
where kindly welcomes beam on our 
return to boyhood’s home, and our 
annual pilgrimage ends at the same old 
shingled shrine. 

* * * * * 

There is a room in the attic, a dark, 
mysterious place, hung with festoons of 
cobwebs and frescoed deep with the 
undisturbed dust of twelve long months. 
No prowling housekeeper invades here 
on those destroying raids called house- 
cleaning, and a rusty padlock and hasp 
on the door bar out all comers save a 
winter colony of wandering wasps, which 
flicker in and out of a small knot-hole. 
Rare and even ancient treasures are 
stored in this weird little hermitage 
of mine —long-kept relics, some dried 
trophies of the chase, queer freaks from 
woods and swamp and creek. Here are 
my rods and reels, my lines and nets 
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and creels ; .all reminders of long days 
afield. Curiosities without number hide 
the rough-board walls. I love the 
nook, just as it is, with all its grime 
and spiders and dinginess, and its 
musty reminiscent atmosphere. Here, 
by lamplight, after supper, the tackle is 
put in order for the coming day’s sport. 
“In time of peace prepare for war,” and 
the night before you go a-fishing is the 
time to make repairs, adjust new parts, 
and discuss plans for the morrow. In 
the confusion of an ear]y morning start 
there will be no time. 

To choose a rod is the first step. For 
narrow stream work, where one is com- 
pelled to thrash through the woods oc- 
casionally to avoid wading deep pools, 
I prefer a fairly stiff but light bait-rod, 
not more than ten feet in length. With 
it you can guide your line through 
overhanging boughs, make a powerful 
cast with bait, and, by leaning, reach al- 
most any desired spot, while it is stout 
enough to check a heavy fish in a rush 
for dangerous water. Then, too, it is 
free from the constant vibrations of a 
very slender tip, continually wrapping 
the line in folds around the rod till it 
becomes an intolerable nuisance, and 
particularly so on a gusty day. As to 
the material and make, those are 
secondary matters, so that it be dura- 
ble and strong, but not too clumsy or 
weighty. Some advocate the split bam- 
boo as the only true rod for service, 
while others cling to the older lance- 
wood, greenheart or ash. Many seasons 
of haps and mishaps with different 
kinds of tackle have brought me back to 
a good, straight-grained, well-seasoned 
and well-balanced lancewood rod as 
being the best for rough-and-ready 
work in the woods. The split bamboo, 
though an artistic and strong rod, is a 
delicate structure that requires great 
care in handling, and ceaseless repair- 
ing. Every time you pass through a 
brier-patch bits of frayed silk will tell 
where the wrappings have been torn by 
thorns, and later in the day, as they 
unwind, these same threads will catch 
in the line and block the eyelets. Ex- 
posure to dampness, unavoidable on 
long rainy days, often destroys the 
shellac and loosens the joints. On the 
other hand, the lancewood will stand 
nearly an equal strain, in fact any 
ordinary pull, if handled aright, and 
does not require to be fussed with 
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forever. Three joints make aconvenient 
length in a short rod, and more joints 
(trunk rods made to pack in small 
space often have six or seven) tend to 
weaken it greatly. Brass trimmings are 
the best, for they neither rust, as iron or 
steel, nor by flashing beams of sunlight 
down on the stream, frighten the prey, 
or betray you to rival anglers, as nickel 
or silver plate will always do. The 
case, quite mecessary to ward off 
scratches or dents from the wood, and 
to hold the joints together, should be 
of some dull-tinted light cloth, as lawn, 
cambric or silesia, which one can roll up 
and tuck in his pocket during the day. 

When it comes to a choice of reels, 
here, as in the case of all tackle, beware 
of patents, and remember that the sim- 
plest is the best. Of late years the 
“click” or “stop” reel has been a fa- 
vorite, particularly with fly fishermen, 
but I well recall owning one myself some 
years ago, and having endured the noisy 
racket as long as possible, in a fit of im- 
patience I tore out the machinery, and it 
has been a good reel ever since. The 
fact is the racket made by one of these 
“watchman’s-rattle reels” is tremen- 
dous, and inasmuch as stealth is often 
necessary in fishing a brook where one 
must circumvent not only rivals but 
ill-tempered land-owners, one might 
as well carry a squawking poll-parrot 
through the brush as a “stop” reel. 
There is avast amount of comfort to 
be had out of a plain, smooth-running,, , 
noiseless, multiplying reel, of either 
black rubber or dull brass. The novice 
invariably falls a prey to the silver- 
trimmed or nickeled creations; and not 
until he has seen it reflect a dazzling 
gleam on the water far ahead of him 
does he repent. As to size, a reel carry- 
ing seventy-fiveor eighty yards of line 
will be ample enough to fish any ordi- 
nary creek. And, by-the-bye, if possible 
let the reel-plate, or place on the rod 
where the reel attaches, be on the ex- 
treme end of the butt, well back of 
the handle. It balances better so, and 
gives you constant control over the line 
by a light pressure of the fingers. 

The choosing of a line is by far a 
more difficult task. I know of no part 
of a tackle more important, nor one 
that requires more judicious care in its 
selection, treatment and use. Of the 
infinite variety of styles, of different 
grades of workmanship, and of finish 
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and material, a trial of several of the 
better kinds will alone enable you to 
pick your line. Undoubtedly the soft- 
est and strongest is of silk, which is 
very light and pliable as well. Shun 
all stiff, fibrous twines, such as the 
“grass” and hard-linen lines, as harsh 
and brittle as they are untrustworthy. 
Use braided lines, not twisted, because 
if twisted they are prone to kink, and 
when loose invariably curl into hopeless 
snarls, A very pretty line is the soft- 
finished, braided raw-silk line, of mottled 
green and white, which blend so as to 
barely show in the water. It is easy to 
cast, being light and flexible, and it is 
extremely tough, yielding only to a vio- 
lent strain. Marvelously large snags or 
drift-wood can be dislodged and dragged 
ashore, against a rapid current, with 
one of these slender threads.’ One of 
the waterproof silk lines, now so popu- 
lar, will stand an equal pull, but is so 
stiff as to resist most patient attempts 
at a cast on a breezy day, nor can it be 
worked through the rifts and eddies so 
thoroughly as the softer line. One is 


very apt to get a heavier weight than 
necessary on account of its deceptive 
bulk, but a year or two will teach him 


that clumsiness of tackle is fatal to care- 
ful fishing. 

Smoke-colored leaders of gut are, if 
free from flaws, good things, though by 
no means indispensable. A_ six-foot 
length is ample; in fact, three feet are 
_still better, for when the hook is snag- 
ged or fast in a tree it is often handy to 
be able to reel in till your tip, following 
the line, is pushed up into the bend of 
the hook, when a push forward at once 
frees it. The knots ona leader interfere 
with this by catching in the “ guides ;” 
so the shorter your leader the easier it 
is to handle at these times. 

Of all the makes and shapes of hooks 
the “Aberdeen,” of very fine steel-wire, 
with long, straight shank and a broad, 
even bend, terminating in a short, barb- 
ed point, is the surest shape for large- 
mouthed trout. The little mountain- 
brook fish have small mouths, and a 
No. 4 hook is full large enough for 
them, but the trout of our New Eng- 
land and Middle States lowland streams 
are big of jaw and deep of throat, swal- 
lowing a No. 2 or even No. 1 Aber- 
deen at a single snap; so that local- 
ity must largely govern your choice. 
The Sproat is a sterling good shape 
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for the Pennsylvania Pike County rivers 
and for Catskill work, but is too short- 
shanked for general use. The Limerick 
and Kirby, capital pickerel and bass 
hooks, have too much twist to hook a 
trout well. Well-made, securely wrap- 
ped, double-snelled Aberdeen, sizes 1 
and 2, are very satisfactory hooks. A 
good point in carrying extra hooks is to 
fold each in a separate piece of paper 
(newspaper is good, being soft) before 
putting into the book the night before ; 
then, when you lose a hook on the mor- 
row and are in haste to be baited again, 
you will not have to disentangle one 
from a bunch of confused snells. 

Take along a little box of split shot, 
say No. 4, to use as sinkers when the 
stream is rapid and the bait will not 
reach a certain eddy or spot. Just slip 
one of these lead pellets on the snell 
where it joins the leader and bite it 
lightly, closing the split. When you are 
done with it a pull will loosen it. 

For a float there is nothing like a 
plain cork. With a wet knife-blade 
make a split lengthwise and half through 
the cork. The line can be drawn easily 
into the slit, and is held fast at any 
depth you desire. It will be seldom that 
you want a float, but it is often the only 
way to fish a stretch of stream where 
there is not enough current to carry a 
line down. Then, again, aman always 
knows just where his hook is, and can 
guide it past dangerous stumps or brush. 
On no account be seen with a red, white 
and blue store float, such as dock fish- 
ermen swear by. The quiet, colorless 
cork drifts lightly across a pool like a 
dead leaf, and attracts no more attention 
than a dry twig afloat. Its tone is in 
perfect harmony with the surrounding 
shades on rock and tree, as every part 
of your equipment should always be. 

A tin bait-box that straps around your 
waist is the only sort to carry, and alight 
creel or basket, to swing across your 
shoulders, is best to bring your catch 
home in. It should be roomy enough 
to admit of packing a substantial lunch, 
and the slot in the lid to slip the fish 
through should be wide enough to 
allow a pound-and-a-half trout to slide 
in. Three inches and a half will do, and 
any larger fish you will be proud to 
carry on a forked stick in your hand. 

Never forget to have a hunting-knife, 
or at least a good liberal jackknife, by 
you. With a heavy sheath-knife you 
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can lop off brush or clear away briers, to 
make a place to land your fish, or you 
can make a path to a secluded pool 
which others could not fish becatise of 
the thick undergrowth. It may be nec- 
essary, too, to dissect a catfish or eel in 
order to recover your hook, buried in a 
horny throat, and the vivisection of a 
hungry farm dog is not an impossible 
necessity. For a thousand and one rea- 
sons always take your knife along. 
What a man wears a-fishing is of more 
importance than a novice might sup- 
pose. Corduroys are soft, warm, dura- 
ble, slow to wet through in a rain, and 
stand the roughest usage with few 
arks of wear. Buffs, grays, browns— 
ny tints so that the general effect be not 
dark enough to show out against the 
thin screen of drab alders along the 
stream. Any rough, old suit of such 
coloring as will serve you well, even 
though not so weather-proof, will an- 
swer fairly well. The important point 
is to avoid conspicuously colored clothes. 
Many a time have I seen a man clad 
thus in some dull, rusty rig, standing 
motionless and thigh-deep in a pool, 
laughing silently as the prowling farmer 


passed down the creek peering anx- 
iously through the bare thickets in search 


of the suspected trespasser. Again, I 
have stood hidden in the brush and 
gazed long and earnestly at a distant 
spot down the brook, trying to decide 
if it were a man or not, only to find on 
a nearer approach a charred stump, 
which stood out in vivid contrast against 
the natural background. Let the cap 
be as modest and quiet as the rest of 
the garb—a “fore-and-aft,” of Scotch 
wool, or a crush felt traveling hat; the 
latter, preferable for its shade, will an- 
swer admirably. . 

It is possible to fish and not wade, 
but very unpleasant, unprofitable work 
you will find it if the lay of the land is 
at all rough, for you will be obliged to 
strain and stretch to reach over the 
intervening bushes, to push your way 
through brambles that snarl and tear 
lines and scratch hands and face, to try 
impossible casts in efforts to reach 
desirable spots, and to lose tackle and 
temper by fouling the tree-tops and 
snagging sunken logs and roots. In 
wading these annoyances may be 
avoided, and too rapid water, or impos- 
sible pools, may be fished from the 
bank. When your tackle is fouled, 
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simply wade down to it and draw or 
poke it loose, hearing all the while the 
cool gurgle of the water as it curls 
about your feet. Easily you guide your 
line through every whirl and rift and 
ripple; rapidly and thoroughly you 
cover big ‘stretches of stream, hav- 
ing room to work your rod, and al- 
most perfect control of your fish from 
the moment of striking to landing. 
Whether you will wear mackintosh 
stockings with felt slippers, or light rub- 
ber hip-boots, or simply old leather 
shoes, will require some experience to 
decide. Certainly a trial convinced me 
that the mackintosh outfit was, though 
very light and pretty, destined to be 
anything but durable. The fine, sharp 
sand and gravel from the bed of the 
brook washes in between the stocking 
and shoe and cuts out the fabric in no 
time. Gossamer hip-boots are good if of 
reliable stock, and, except perhaps that 
they overheat the feet, are the best. A 
very comfortable way is to wear rough, 
heavy woolen underclothes and stock- 
ings, and knickerbockers of non-shrink- 
able stuff, and loose, easy, stout, laced 
shoes, cut so as to let the water out 
freely. Thus rigged you may wade all 
day, even in the icy spring water, and 
feel no chilling after-effects. 

A hundred minor details, all more 
or less matters of taste, are many of 
them useless and better omitted. A 
flask of whisky to ward off chills if 
wet, and angry land-owners if caught 
trespassing, is good company on such a 
trip, but if you would endure the day’s 
toil well, be not on intimate terms. 
with it yourself. A compass, perhaps, 
and certainly a water-tight match-safe, 
whether you smoke or not, should be 
taken, for on a chilly, drizzly day you 
can get in a sheltered spot and build 
a big, cheering fire at noon to dry by, 
and maybe to heat some good coffee. 
So don’t start without matches, and 
perhaps a newspaper in an inside pock- 
et for useful kindling. Let every prep- 
aration be made on the “eve of battle "— 
lunch laid out, breakfast ready, save the 
coffee and whatever you will eat the 
next morning. The industrious small 
boy has secured a fine lot of lively 
worms for bait, and put them in moist 
earth in a large can, where they will 
be in far better condition than if they 
were stowed in the small tin carrying- 
box. And now good luck to you! 
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HERE is some 
difficulty in 
realizing a 
“sea” without 
ashore. Yet 
the Zuyder 
Zee is, so to 
speak, a shore- 
less sea. It is 


inclosed with- 
in a wall or 
“dike,” form- 


ing a huge 

basin or res- 

ervoir, with 

the same com- 
pact wall meeting one wherever one 
lands, against the close-set stones of 
which the calm blue water laps, on sum- 
mer days, or dashes in clouds of foam, 
when lashed by the wind into seething 
waves. 

Although a shallow water, this sea is 
treacherous, and the changes one meets 
with in a journey across it are most sud- 
den ; storms and calms often follow each 
other in a very bewildering manner. 

At the youthful city of Helder, situ- 
ated at the extreme point of North Hol- 
land, and often called “the sentinel of the 
Low Countries,” is where we first made 
our acquaintance with the Zuyder Zee. 
Here is the great dike called the Helder 
Dike, built to keep out the encroach- 
ments of the North Sea. It is five miles 
long, 200 feet deep, and, on the top, a 
good road, which makes a pleasant prom- 
enade. The streets are the longest, 
straightest, most interminable we saw 
in Holland. The houses, one-storied and 
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with rows of trees in front of them, are 
dull and uninteresting. 

A century ago Helder was only an 
obscure fishing village, and its name 
scarcely seen on the maps. But an ac- 
cidental visit of the great Napoleon sug- 
guested the making here of a Gibraltar 
of the North, and though the conqueror 
never realized his scheme, Helder is at 
this day the strong city of the state, ca- 
pable of holding 30,000 defenders, and of 
preventing the entrance of a fleet into 
the Northern Canal or the Gulf of Zuy- 
der Zee, and, besides being defended at 
a great distance by a bulwark of rocks 
and sand-banks, it is so fortified as to 
be able, in case of need, to inundate the 
whole province that lies at its back. 

But leaving aside its strategical im- 
portance, Helder is a city worth seeing 
for its amphibious character, which 
leaves it always dubious whether one is 
ona continent or a group of rocks and 
islands a thousand miles distant from 
the European coast. In whatever direc- 
tion you turn your steps you always 
come out in view of the sea. The town 
is crossed and surrounded by canals as 
broad as rivers, which the inhabitants 
cross on rafts. Behind a great dike lies 
a mass of apparently stagnant water, 
which rises and falls with the tide, as if 
it had subterranean communication with 
the sea. On every side there is water, 
imprisoned, indeed, between two banks, 
but high and threatening, and looking 
as if it watched for the moment when it 
might reconquer its dreadful liberty. 
The land all about the town is bare and 
desolate, and the sky, almost always 
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cloudy, is crossed by great flocks of 
aquatic birds. The town itself, with its 
one row of houses, looks as if it were 
conscious of its dangerous situation 
and expected hourly some catastrophe. 
When the wind howls and the sea roars 
it seems as if every good citizen could 
shut himself up in his house, say his 
prayers, cover his head with the bed 
clothes, and wait for God’s decree. 

The population, eighteen thousand in 
number, is as singular in its way as the 
town, It is a mixture of merchants, 
government clerks, naval officers, sol- 
diers, fishermen, people arriving from 
India, people about to leave, and rela- 
tions coming and going, who come there 
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berths aboard our little yacht, feeling 
hopeful as to the weather and the pros- 
pect of a calm sea. 

Owing to the tide, an early start had 
to be made, and at five o’clock we were 
fairly under way. However, as we got 
out to sea, I found that if I did not get 
out of my berth, I should socn be turned 
out zolens volens. When at last I looked 
out we were in a rough sea that appar- 
ently bore no relation to the beautiful 
smvothness of the night before. The 
yacht was flying along, sails reefed, 
sending the spray dashing all over us. 
The old pilot sat solemnly at the helm, 
his broad face widened out by the piles 
of tobacco he from time to time stowed 
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to give the first embrace or the last 
farewell; because this is the extreme 
angle of Dutch territory which the sailor 
salutes at parting, and the first which he 


greets on his return. But the town be- 
ing so long and narrow, few people are 
visible at a time, and no sound is heard 
but the lamentable chant of the sailors, 
oppressing the spirits like the cry of 
shipwrecked men afar off. 

Having hired a pilot for the morning, 
we retired to our cabin, and to our 
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away in his capacious mouth. Break- 
fast was out of the question so far as 
boiling the kettle or cooking was con- 
cerned ; so we munched biscuits and 
consoled ourselves with aérated water 
and our favorite tipple. It was as much 
as I could do to keep myself from col- 
lapse, for my folding chair slid first one 
way, then another, as the yacht heeled 
over, and thinking sadly of impossible 
tea and getting gradually salter in the 
spray, I watched the sky, which was 
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quaintness. The mill sails were mostly 
painted in alternate colors, green, red 
and blue being the favorite tints. As 
usual in Dutch and Friesland towns, 
there was something interesting to look 
at in the jewelers’ shops, notably the old 
gold and silver head-ornaments, Zee- 
land filigree work, and beautifully, cut- 
glass bottles, clasps, etc. The women 
were neatly dressed, but mostly wore 
the Friesland helmet, without caps or 
bonnets. 

After some days sailing and towing 











HOORN, 


black and heavy. Now 
and again we heard an 
ominous peal of thunder, 
while a dash of rain blew 
in our faces. 

We followed a very 
tortuous course over the 
Zee, until at length 
signs of land were seen, 
having the strange look 
of a church or mill in 
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along the canals of Friesland, we came 
to the port of Lemmer, on the banks 
of the Zuyder Zee. Lemmer is a 








THE NATIVE FISHING BOAT. 


the sea. The thunder had calmed the 
air, and a gradual stillness crept over 
us, and we, who had been but just now 
in a very rough sea, were becalmed. 
Presently a delightfully fresh breeze 
sprang up, and we had a pleasant sail 
the rest of the way to Harlingen, thir- 
teen mills gradually appearing on the 
scene, then the sea-wall and harbor. 
Harlingen is quite a small town, little 
more than a village, on the Friesland 
coast, but with the usual cleanliness and ON THE Y AMSTERDAM. 
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gate or tower at the 
entrance of the har- 
bor. It is an interest- 
ing town, both as to 
the streets and houses. 
The latter bend over 
to each other across 
the streets in an ex- 
traordinary way, and 
look as if a good puff 
of wind must send 
them over. 

Besides the water- 
tower on the bank of 
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place of little interest, but convenient 
as a starting place for Hoorn, our 
next port. There is no railway, no 
tram, no one spoke English—in fact, 
it seemed like the end of the world, 
and there was no way of getting away 
from it except by sea or canal. The 
only walk of interest was along the 
new harbor wall or pier extending far 
out into the Zuyder Zee, and from 
which Stavoren was visible stretching 
far away to the right. One sight struck 
us as quaint, and that was a horse be- 
ing shod at the blacksmith’s. There 
is a large square frame or cage in 
which the horse stands. One leg is 
tied up to a bar of the cage while the 
blacksmith proceeds with his work. 
We left Lemmer about half-past nine 
in the morning and had a splendid 
sail of about forty miles over the Zee 
(without a pilot), passing the island 
of Urk, to the harbor of Hoorn. The 
sea was smooth enough, but with a de- 
cidedly trying “ roll.” 

It was strange to think of this bright 
and beautiful sea, now dancing in the 
bright sunshine, and alive with the fish- 
ing craft with their picturesque sails, as 
being frozen over in the winter. Yet 
only a day or two before a Dutch girl 
had been telling me of her skating ex- 
ploits the winter before. The fishing 
fleet were usually anchored in pairs, the 
nets let down between them. Some 
were sailing homeward, their beautiful 
brown sails shining in the sun, while the 
men on board would hail us in the heart- 
iest way as our small white craft skim- 
med by them. 

Hoorn is rather atantalizing place to 
sail to, as for miles along the coast it is 
plainly seen, owing to its beautiful water 


the Zuyder Zee, there 
is another curious old 
gate at the other end of 
thetown. These, with the weigh-house, 
the St. Jans Inn and the town hall, are 
among the chief objects of interest, while 
old almshouses and quaint buildings 
meet one at every turn. This “dead 
city ” of the Zuyder Zee hardly deserves 
its name, however, and is not so dead as 
many books lead one to expect.* The 
harbor was quite full of fishing boats ; 
a man-o’-war was anchored just outside 
the harbor; the town was full of sol- 
diers and officers, men firing at targets 
in a field near us all day, while the new 
railway station seemed to havea fair 
share of business. True, there is little 
traffic in the streets, in which grass may 
be seen growing; but it is the same in 
many Dutch towns, owing to the heavy 
traffic being done by canal and sea. 
Hoorn is pervaded by anoverpowering 
smell of cheese, and no wonder, for at 
every turn there are huge warehouses. 


in which we could see the . cheeses, 


brightly colored orange, red and ma- 
genta, in endless rows, while in the open 
market the night before market day are 


‘* CHIPS OF THE OLD BLOCK.” 





* The Vandyke edition of ‘‘Holland and Its People” is most reliable. 
Messrs. Putnam, for our character sketches, 


We are indebted to its publishers, 
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countless cheeses being unpacked from 
the country carts and laid in rows on the 
ground ready for next morning. Other- 
wise Hoorn is very fresh and pleasant, 
and there are fewer canals than in other 
places. It is the narrow canals in the 
midst of the town that make some places 
in Hollandsoabominable. Those outside 
the towns are fresher, and in early sum- 
mer unobjectionable, although, seeing 
the refuse constantly thrown in, we did 
not follow the example of the Dutch and 
drink the canal water. Indeed, Holland 
was to us a country of “water, water 
everywhere, but not a drop to drink.” 
Enkhuisen is supposed to be deader 
still than Hoorn. Of course it is much 
smaller and therefore less busy. Butas 
our guide-books told us not a single boat 
was now to be seen there, we were sur- 
prised to see the harbors fairly full of 
craft. The streets were quiet; the houses 
extremely old and quaint, many dated 
1546, while those of a hundred years 
later were plentiful. The water -gate 
at the harbor is very fine, while the 
church, with its beautiful chimes and 
lofty tower, is a landmark to those ‘at 
sea, as it can be seen for miles. As 
usual, the interior was cold and bare, the 
pulpit and organ fine. The rows of 
chairs were placed so close together, it 
was a wonder how the stout vrouws get 
through them. It would be impossible 
to kneel. In one aisle were stowed the 
wooden stools with the earthenware pan 
for holding peat in winter,which must be 
wanted, as even in summer the church 
struck chilland damp. One end of the 
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church was built in with small houses 
which opened into the church, which the 
housewives find convenient as storage 
room, for here were coats, trousers and 
hats put out of the way ; there a gown 
hung to dry, while a perambulator found 
a resting place in an aisle. 

There was no horse traffic in the 
streets, but peddlers with goods of all 
kinds, from crockery to drapery, go 
about with barrows and in boats. 

The fishermen look quaint figures in 
their baggy garments and high-crowned 





caps, but the women were plainly dressed 
and displayed few helmets or ornaments. 

The scene in the meadows between 
Hoorn and Enkhuisen is very peaceful, 
and in the bright sunlight extremely 


pretty. Any number of picturesque 
groups may be seen from the train on 
the way to Hoorn in the bright mead- 
ows, the Zuyder Zee now and then visi- 
ble over the sea-wall in the distance. 
The farm-housesare often painted bright 
blue part of the way up, then bright 
green picked out at times with white 
lines. Some, for a change, are painted 
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red round the windows and shutters. 
A pathway is painted blue with a border 
of red, while trees are painted light blue 
for some five or six feet up the trunk, 
looking comical growing out of the 
green grass. In this part, too, the cows 
and sheep frequently wear coats of can- 
vas or sacking tied on their backs; a 
great many carts are drawn by dogs, 
and, with the gayly colored mills, the 
picturesque groups of milkers, cows and 
boats present a very foreign scene. 
Hoorn was looking her brightest as 
we glided out of the harbor past the 
’ water-gate on our way. ‘The sea, too, 
was calm and bright, and promised well 
for our voyage, but before we had been 
out at sea for half an hour, the soft haze 
in the distance crept up and, almost be- 
fore we realized it, we were in a dense 
fog. We were completely shut in and 
could barely see a yard or two around 
us. Now and then a dim shape loomed, 
and a voice shouted to know if we 
hailed from Hoorn, the fishermen evi- 
dently being puzzled as to their where- 
abouts. It was very unpleasant and 
rather cold, with the mist falling nearly 
like rain. At last the Isle of Marken, 
whose fog-bell we had heard for some 
time, loomed out of the fog, and as we 
were anxiously peering, the fog suddenly 
turned into the strangest yellow light ; 
the sea, which we could now see, a 
strange dancing green, and in a bewild- 
ering way the whole scene changed : the 
sun was shining, the island stood out 
boldly, a fresh breeze sprang up, and we 
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were flying along in the brilliant sun- 
shine ona dancing sea. The horizon was 
thickly lined with schuyts, of which 
there looked a whole fleet, and as we 
neared Amsterdam, passenger steamers 
and craft of all kinds were numerous. 
Big cormorants and numbers of gulls 
flew by with their white wings gleaming 
in the bright sun. It seemed a long 
sail, but at last we reached the sluices 
and lock leading up the Zee to Amster- 
dam, whose towers look grand as the 
city is approached. 





BY THE CANAL IN AMSTERDAM. 





‘1 STRUGGLED ON IN THE SAND-STORM.” 


(Pp. 134) 
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FROM RATHDRUM 


boasts of very limited accommo- 

dations to travelers, yet I man- 

aged to find fairly comfortable 

quarters, and slept soundly after my 
hard work. 

Next morning I was careful to start 


) a place as Granite naturally 


on the right road to Rathdrum. It 
climbed up a hill through a pine forest, 
then there was a gradual fall. The 
large timber near the town was largely 
reduced by logging camps, and the 
roads, now improved, running through 
a broad valley six to ten miles wide. 
Rathdrum is a small place; so I 
wheeled rather briskly through to 
Hauser Junction, then over the Idaho 
line into the State of Washington. Near 
Trent station six wheelmen, of the 
Spokane Cycling Club, met and es- 
corted me into their city. They had 
received a telegram from: Rathdrum 
that I had passed that point, going at 
a twenty-mile-an-hour gait. 

All Western towns so far seen con- 
sisted mostly of cheap dwellings, put 
up quickly, and, of course, I expected 
to see Spokane somewhat on that plan ; 
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but what was my surprise to see a city 
of thirty thousand people, covering a 
large area, in one of the most beautiful 
valleys in the West, built around the 
famous Spokane Falls, which furnish 
abundant power for the water-works, 
electric-light plants and electric street- 
railway —all a gift of Mother Nature. 
The buildings are massive and substan- 
tial, of modern design and elegantly 
furnished. William B. Cash and M. A. 
Cisna kindly showed me the business 
and residence quarters of the city. The 
latter has beautiful lawns and walks. 
In fact, it seemed an Eastern city in 
every way, transplanted to the West. 
Ten years ago there were but few 
houses here, but the fine farming coun- 
try and the gold and silver finds in the 
Coeur D’Aléne Mountains built up a city 
with unparalleled rapidity. 

I should have liked to spend more 
than one dayin this attractive place, but 
being anxious to reach Portland before 
the rainy season began, I decided to push 
on next morning, September seven- 
teenth. Three of the wheelmen es- 
corted me as far as Hangmen’s Creek. 
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This creek was named Hangmen’s be- 
cause in early days some Indians were 
hanged here for having made murder- 
ous raids on the settlers. Continuing 
down the valley, the road led up a long 
hill over the Palouse farming country 
to Spangle. To Rosalia and Oakesdale 
was a fair rolling road, but the dust was 
from two to six inches deep, no rain 
having fallen for about two months, and 
I found it necessary to change my gear 
again from 54 to 45 inches, in order that 
the “pneumatic” might furrow through 
the dust easily. 

A few miles south of Oakesdale I 
passed the renowned mountain peak 
called Steptoe Butte, so named after 
General Steptoe, who in the early days 
was besieged by savages on this mount- 
ain, but was saved by a friendly Indian. 
An enterprising person called “Cash-up” 
Davis has built a hotel on the top, which 
commands a splendid view of the sur- 
roundings for 150 miles. I traversed a 
rolling country to Colfax through a good 
farming district, where the road leads 
down a long steep cafion to the valley, 
in which ties the town. Eleven of the 
Colfax wheelmen had been out six miles 
to meet me, but returned an hour before 


I came along, thinking I had taken 


another route. After dinner we all 
started together, pushing our wheels up 
a steep grade out of town. Bidding 
good-by to the wheelmen five miles 
from Colfax, I crossed some low hills 
into the Union flat or valley. Theroads 
were fair along this valley to Woodley, 
where I crossed another range of low 
hills to the “ Alkali Flat,” which extends 
southwest to the Snake River. There 
are no towns in this vicinity; so I stopped 
at a ranch and slept in an open hayloft 
in the barn with the farm-hands. Each 
man sleeps between two blankets, with 
shoes‘and clothes all on. In fact, some 
looked as if they had been sleeping this 
way for months, never changing their 
attire. There were about twelve of us 
in all, including a negro, who kept us 
awake for an hour by his funny sayings. 
My rural companions next me, observ- 
ing I was not used to this sort of a bed, 
proceeded to try to convince me that 
sleeping in houses was the cause of all 
the sickness in large cities, and to keep 
healthy one must sleep outdoors. One 
by one they fell asleep, each expressing 
the fact in a different note. I was un- 
comfortable and slept but little. 
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Early next morning one of the men 
bawled out, “ Roll yer blankets ;” then, 
one by one, dark objects disappeared 
down the ladder, out into darkness, 
toward the house. I followed, feel- 
ing but little refreshed. The men 
started for the field to do their thresh- 
ing after breakfast. I waited until six 
o'clock, then started down the Alkali 
Flat, thinking for hours of the horrible 
sleep that night. The road was mostly 
level, but covered with deep dust in 
many places. At the forks of the roads 
along the valley, sometimes, were two 
signboards. One would read “Central 
Ferry, best road to Walla Walla—feed, 
fish and accommodations ;” the other, 
pointing down Alkali Flats, read, “Texas 
Ferry, best road for Walla Walla, NO 
SAND, good accommodations.” Nat- 
urally the road where there is uo sand 
would be the wheelman’s choice, but 
farther on, between Hay station and 
Texas Ferry, it is almost as-bad as sand, 
very deep dust, and the road continually 
running through a stony dry ereek bed. 
Crossing Snake River on the*railroad 
bridge to Riparia, I saw the ferryman 
with his flat-boat below. He probably 
thought: There goes “four bits” (fifty 
cents), which would have been his had 
it not been for the bridge. 

The road to Starbuck here crosses a 
long steep hill, very dusty and sandy. 
After repeated rests I pushed the wheel 
to the top, only to ride down a:steep 
dusty cafion, into Starbuck, This is 
but a small town, occupied mainly by 
the Union Pacific Railroad shops. Here 
I had a small patch put on my rear 
wheel-rim for safety, as it showed a trace 
of wear. 

Next morning at eight o’clock I started 
against a terrific head wind-up the next 
divide. The twelve miles up-grade to 
Alto station, with the strong wind against 
me, consumed just three hours’ time. 
Down the other side the dust in the 
road grew deeper every mile. At Bolles 
Junction it was fully a foot deep from 
fence to fence. Being informed that 
this was the condition of the road for 
sixteen miles over the hill to Walla 
Walla, I decided to wheel on the rail- 
way through Prescott and Valley Grove, 
though this meant eight miles farther. 
When yet fifteen miles from Walla Walla 
it began to rain, the first time in that 
section for four months. It was very 
fortunate I did not go over the hill from 
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Bolles Junction, as the rain made the 
road tremendously muddy. In an hour 
I was wet to the skin, but kept on and 
reached Walla Walla by 6:45 Pp. M. 

This town is beautifully situated in a 
plain, watered by the twin currents of 
the Walla Walla River. Some sixteen 
miles distant the serrated ramparts of 
the Blue Mountains rise like a wall 
above many prolific valleys and foot- 
hills of richest soil, The principal 
street of Walla Walla presents an ex- 
cellent illustration of Western activity, 
and is lined by handsome buildings, 
many of which would be considered 
imposing even in Eastern centers. The 
surrounding country is excellent for 
general agriculture and fruit-growing. 

I spent the night in the city, and next 
morning devoted most of my time to 
ridding my wheel of mud, and giving 
the entire outfit a thorough overhauling. 

In the afternoon I started out on the 
road to Wallula, by way of Whitman 
and Touchet. The rain the day before 
had but little effect on the heavy dust ; 
in fact it seemed it would probably take 
a week’s constant rain to pack the road 
hard again. Lifting the machine upon 
the railroad-ties, I wheeled along fairly 
well until within four miles of Wallula ; 
then the soil everywhere changed to 
sand, which compelled me to walk al- 
most all the way to town, in the dark- 
ness. I was now on the banks of the 
beautiful Columbia River; but every- 
where were sand and sage brush, with a 
small sprinkling of “ bunch grass.” 

The road hereabouts being deep with 
sand, my last resort was the railroad- 
ties. These too were laid in a bed of 
sand, and unridable even for a “ pneu- 
matic.” I had barely crossed the Oregon 
line next morning, west of Wallula, 
when the wind arose to a perfect gale. 
Yellow and gray sand blew along in 
great clouds on both sides of the Co- 
lumbia River; in many places the rail- 
road-ties were completely buried in 
sand. I walked and struggled on in 
the sand-storm with eyes nearly closed. 
Three tramps overtook me, and passed 
on after the usual questioning. When 
they reached the only occupied sec- 
tion house, at Cold Spring, I saw them 
go to the door and apparently ask the 
keeper’s wife in vain for something 
to eat. I had tasted no food for seven 
hours, and was ravenously hungry. 
Coming to the section house myself, 
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I saw that the lady’s face bore traces 
of her having been imported from 
Germany; so I smilingly asked, “ Kon- 
nen sie mir etwas essen verkaufen?” 
Whereupon she quickly brought forth a 
relishing lunch for her “landsmann.” 
The sand-storm maintained its fury aft- 
er dinner, but I doggedly walked on, 
bumping the machine along over the 
ties, holding my head down to keep the 
sand from blowing in my eyes, until at 
last I saw Umatilla in the distance. 
The twenty-seven miles from Wallula 
had just taken me ten hours, almost all 
walking. In the evening, while jotting 
down my notes and date, I found this 
day to be September twenty-second, the 
day of equinoctial storms. One pecu- 
liarity I noticed of the Columbia River 
was, while it received no new “ feeder” 
between Wallula and Umatilla, yet it 
grew wider and deeper. The sand-storm 
continued in its fury during the night; 
the timbers in the old hotel where I slept 
fairly groaned under its mighty blasts. 
In the morning it had subsided, but the 
wind kept blowing from the west. I 
was more fortunate this day. Out of 
twenty-five miles, past Coyote station 
to Castle Rock, I was compelled to 
walk only about half the distance. 

The country on the south side of the 
Columbia River here changes from the 
high, rocky cliffs I saw the day before to 
a low, flat country. Across the river, in 
Washington State, it is more hilly and 
rolling. Flocks of wild geese hold un- 
disturbed sway along this isolated sec- 
tion. The strong head-wind continued 
blowing the next day, sometimes blow- 
ing the sand around rather freely, much 
to my discomfort. Riding was again out 
of the question ; the ballast between the 
ties was mostly blown away. The twenty 
miles from Castle Rock, past Willows 
station, to Arlington, I walked almost 
every mile. A trace of a road at times 
ran alongside of the railroad track, but 
was covered with sand so thickly, I could 
only look at it with disgust. 

The fourth day crossing this sand 
belt along the Columbia River, dawned 
clear and beautiful, with no wind. From 
Arlington to Blalocks, eight miles, about 
one mile was ridable; then it was al- 
most continuous walking again to John 
Day’s section house, sixteen miles 
farther. Both shores of the Columbia 
River were lined with high, barren 
cliffs, while the stream went rushing 
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over huge bowlders and_ sand-bars. 
Rounding a bend in the river at John 
Day’s, Mount Hood, its top covered with 
snow and ice, and surrouaded by fleecy 
clouds, stood out in bold relief on the 
horizon, sixty miles away. It was a wel- 
come sight. Thirty miles farther west 
I reached the end of this dreary sand 
stretch at the Dalles. Receiving no an- 
swer to my knock at the section house 
at John Day’s, I boldly stepped in and 
found an Irish “gent” sleeping off the 
effects of a glorious visit to the town of 
the Dalles. Awakening him and asking 
for supper, he dreamily told me to help 
myself and let him sleep. After eating 
everything I could find in his kitchen, I 
looked for a place to rest, but there was 
nothing but a large wood-box, with an 
old hemp sack to lie on. My trousers 
and coat served as a pillow. In the 
morning I awoke feeling miserably, but 
remembering that the Dalles was but 
thirty miles away, I hurriedly ate break- 
fast prepared by the gent aforesaid (who 
complained of a sore head) and tramped 
along the ties to Grants and Biggs. 
Here is the worst sand stretch in the 
valley. At one place, on the night of 
September twenty-second, the sand was 
four feet over the rails, and the work of 
clearing the tracks kept a strong force 
of men busy with horses and shovels. 

To Celilo there was but little riding, 
but the frowning bluffs on the Washing- 
ton side of the river present grand 
pictures. A large salmon canning es- 
tablishment is located at Celilo. In this 
building is a fish-wheel with nets which 
extend to the falls of the river, and 
automatically land the large salmon in 
the factory. Other wheels are outside 
on the rocks. The Columbia River In- 
dians have dip-nets and catch large 
quantities of fish at the falls, which they 
sell for a living. Refusing to stay on 
their reservations, they are known as 
renegades, and are therefore not sup- 
ported by the Government. They live in 
miserable hovels along the banks of the 
river, and during their leisure moments 
gamble away their money “all the 
same” as their white brethren. 

From Celilo to ‘the Dalles is but 
twelve miles. The Columbia River 
now cuts its way around rocks and 
through rocky chasms and mountains. 
Here and there are more fish-wheels, un- 
til one marvels how any salmon ever 
pass up the river alive. 


To be continued, 
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With Mount Hood in the distance, the 
rugged valley around the Dalles is truly 
picturesque. I was glad indeed to reach 
this town, and at last get out of the mis- 
erable sand belt, which is one hundred 
and twenty-six miles long, of which one 
hundred miles had been walked. 

The old army canteen presented to me 
at Fort Kehoe, in Montana, by a veteran 
soldier, proved a friend indeed through 
that abomination of desolation. I always 
kept it filled with coffee—an excellent 
stimulant for the toilsome work of wheel- 
ing through a dry and barren country. 

Portland was now but eighty-eight 
miles away. Aroadruns south of Mount 
Hood, through a wild, sparsely settled 
country, but is little traveled ; so I con- 
cluded to follow the tracks along the 
Columbia River. It was 9:30 o’clock 
when I left the Dalles next morn- 
ing. The track was fairly well ballast- 
ed with dirt in some places, and else- 
where with stone, but there were many 
miles that could be ridden with com- 
parative ease. One dangerous feature 
was the long reaches of trestle-work, re- 
quiring one to be very cautious about 
meeting trains. 

The hills and mountains become 
very rugged on both banks of the Co- 
lumbia ; in some places the high, rocky 
cliffs are perfectly perpendicular from 
the water’s edge, 500 and 600 feet high. 
The river in these narrow channels is 
very deep — 600 feet in some places, so it 
is said. The scenery changes at every 
bend in the river, making a grandse- 
ries of panoramic views. Fifteen miles 
below the Dalles is the famous Mem- 
alouse Island. Here stands a monu- 
ment erected over the grave of Victor 
Trevitt, a pioneer settler. Near by are 
some old shacks, or pole shanties, in 
which the Indians along the Columbia 
River place their dead. Passing Mosier, 
a small settlement, I kept on to the vil- 
lage of Hood River, deciding to stop there 
rather than continue, having by this 
time acquired a horror of section houses. 

A solitary wheelman kindly piloted 
me to the top of the hill, which com- 
manded an excellent view of Mount 
Hood, twenty-three miles to the south, 
and Mount Adams, off to the north 
thirty-five miles, and a wagon road, 
which seemed a beautiful stretch after 
long practice on railroad-ties, runs along 
the river, and took me six miles, to my 
destination. 










































**MAKE A BETTER PACE THAN THAT, OR LET ME AHEAD.” 


UR arrangements had been made 
C) to leave Glen-da-lough in early 
morning, linger through the 

Vale of Avoca and arrive in 
Arklow for dinner at midday. Not by 
Tim and me were these arrangements so 
made; they were the kind thought of a 
certain warm-hearted cyclist in Dublin, 
whose pretty wife had a mother in Ark- 
low, and the dinner which was to be 
ours when we arrived was to be pro- 
vided by that goodlady. Butas we had 
dawdled in Dublin so we did likewise 
at Richardsons, listening to tales of St. 
Kevin and fair Kathleen, scrambling 
over rocks and stiles, and bobbing in 
and out of the ruined churches which 
are the pious pride of the peasants of 
Glen-da-lough. A wonderful old guide 
in a battered straw bonnet and red 
ribbons exchanged lies with Tim, while 
I roamed about the burying-place of the 
vallevites, and read some inscriptions 
on tombs old and new, the new being 
generally very smart, and setting forth 
that they owed their existence to trans- 
atlantic dollars, being érected by son 
or daughter or grandchild “in America.” 
The crone had inveigled Tim into 
parting with his loose coppers, and was 
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busily blessing him when I caught up 
with her. “An’ the lady would sit in 
the wishin’ seat too,” she suggested ; 
whereupon Tim explained that a cer- 
tain virtue appertained to one roughly 
hewn stone niche, and that the realiza- 
tion of one’s heart’s desire was only a 
matter of time, and not of chance, if 
wished for while one sat in the magi- 
cal niche. What could one wish for, in 
the uncertain and capricious climate of 
Ireland, but fair weather? 

Richardsons had given us rest and 
sustenance galore (a certain doleful little 
hen was even then wandering about 
disconsolately, searching for her small 
brother, whose whereabouts we knew 
better than any one else); Providence 
had blessed us with good muscles and a 
capacity for laughter only second to our 
appetites. Nothing could mar our day 
but rain, and so I fervently wished, and 
obediently handed over some pennies to 
avert such an untimely happening. 

“What time is it, anyway?” in- 
quired Tim, as we finally turned our 
wheels southward. “Just half-past nine,” - 
I said, craning back for a last look at the 
dark lough, the scattered ruins and the 
snug, low, white cottage. “I wonder” 














(regretfully) “if we shall see an- 
other place as sweet and pretty and 
‘comfey’ as this in a hurry.” “Lots of 
’em—come on! Make a better pace than 
that, or let me ahead. You're the lazi- 
est starter!” I don’t reply to such re- 
marks as this inreal life; therefore si- 
lence reigns as we pedal faster along the 
hard, capital road,.and leave Glen-da- 
lough among the beauties of the past. 
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CAUGHT IN A SHOWER UNDER MOORE'S OAK, VALE OF AVOCA. 
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Another glimpse of the sharp point of 
the Sugarloaf starts Tim on the story 
of two men who were, through some 
crooked irony of fate, forced to fight a 
duel when they did not want to. The 
challenged chose the place: the top 
of the Sugarloaf; the distance twenty 
paces, and the weapons pistols. “And 
so, you see, the beggars popped away 
grandly, for neither of ’em could see 
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or hit the other,” concluded Tim, with 
infinite enjoyment of the situation. 
Another Irish flavor came into our 
ragout as one by one we began to meet 
dog-carts with trim, ruddy men and 
rather dowdy women ; jaunting-cars full 
of young folk ; groups of people plodding 
along the road. 

“These people are going to the sale 
at Lara House. They are all sorry 
round about here for the owner; he 
has got into debt, and is to be sold out 
to-day,” said Tim, who had been gossip- 
ing round Glen-da-lough, and I recalled 
the handsome, well-wooded domain we 
had but lately passed, and was rather 
sorry, too. <A lovely April-faced girl 
went swinging by on a jaunting-car. 
“Eyes of most unholy blue!” said Tim, 
quoting Moore, and averting his face 
a la St. Kevin; and before he could fin- 
ish his flippant rhyme we had a diver- 
sion in the shape of a restive horse 
driven by a very bad-tempered-looking 
gentleman, who nearly ended his career 
in a thorn hedge. We caused a flutter 
in the legs of a good many horses that 
day. A young priest and a sweetly 
pretty maiden were driving circum- 
spectly along, when their nag shied and 
snorted, and the young fater had to 
alight and turn the creature away from 
us before we could dare to pass it. 
Away up on a hill we came across an 
elderly lady in a very small and shallow 
donkey cart. The donkey was on strike, 
feet firmly planted, and every separate 
hair on his wee body standing askew 
with obstinacy. The large woman sat 
bunched on the narrow board seat, 
alternately scolding and coaxing her 
steed, and it was plainly a test of don- 
key-will and woman-will. ‘“ Won’t your 
beast go, ma’am?” inquired Tim, with 
overacted solicitude. “Is it go?” she 
retorted. “One blessed hour have I sat 
here, and devil a go has he gone!” He 
was so little, and she was so big, that 
until I had a good look at him I won- 
dered how he dared! 

But in his small face and determined 
eye, in his very rigid legs and mock- 
meek, drooping ears, I saw an expres- 
sion that fairly amazed me! “Can't 
you start him up ?” I dubiously inquired 
of Tim, as we circled round the funny 
group. “I can, if you like, ma’am,” 
said Tim, with a swoop to the rear and 
an inquiring glance at the big woman. 
“The Lord be good to you!” was her 
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pious reply, which, being accepted for 
assent, Tim proceeded to start the don- 
key by charging full at him with a most 
unearthly Irish yell. Up went the don- 
key’s ears and then his heels, and he 
made one bound for the hedge, while 
the little cart ricocheted along the road 
and the fat woman filled the air with 
profanity. Tim was forced to dismount 
and fairly lift the little demon back, and 
there we left him, ears down, eyes and 
legs set, just as we found him. We 
were told it was twenty miles to Ark- 
low, and the milestones seemed quite 
close enough together as we sped along 
the bonny road, between hedges where 
a sweet promise of honeysuckle and the 
last faded glories of hawthorn made 
pleasant medley of perfume. There is 
no country so scented as_ Ireland. 
Whether it is the damp which coaxes 
out the delicate fragrance of lily-bell 
and rose, of golden gorse and lilac 
clover, I know not, but certainly I 
smelled sweeter and more enduring 
flower-fragrance in my ride through 
Ireland than ever elsewhere. I don’t 
remember which of us first remarked in 
falsely careless tones: “Was that a drop 
of rain?” but I know it was—not one 
drop, but millions—as we pedaled 
swiftly down into Rathdrum. 

We called at the post-office, and were 
inspected by an admiring crowd while 
we stamped our Glen-da-lough letters, 
and Tim coquetted with the post mis- 
tress. “Oh, it won’t be much !” decided 
that optimist, as we came out into a de- 
cided drizzle. I took the pains to un- 
strap my short waterproof, having my 
doubts of Irish weather, and before 
very long I had to put it on. In our 
subsequent wanderings this cape came 
to be known as “ Theodore,” in honor of 
the good soul in Dublin who provided 
it—for Tim’s benefit, not mine, but, 
with truly American femininity, I ap- 
propriated it, and never gave it out of 
my hands in wet weather. And I had 
it on all through the Vale of Avoca, 
(which is as lovely a spot as you’d care 
to ride through), and the waters met— 
perpendicularly—until we were glad to 
scurry under “ Moore’s Oak” for partial 
shelter. While we nestled, damply, 
against that historical tree, and made 
disparaging comments on the wishing- 
seat, and personal remarks of a decidedly 
ungallant nature upon the aged crone, 
Tim carved my initials in bold incision 
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on the tree, and put in an extra five 
minutes over an encircling frame about 
them. 

We hung over the bridge and watched 
the two streams converge and go flow- 
ing off together, like Darby and Joan, 
in perfect union, and we essayed to pur- 
chase a drink at a horrid and desecrat- 
ing shebeen close by, and we ate some 
‘damp sandwiches, and finally I began to 
shiver and climbed on my wheel, re- 
marking, “No use taking cold,” and 
having before us Arklow and the wait- 
ing dinner, we began the juiciest ride on 
record, How it rained, in straight, con- 
tinuous streams, pattering on the rocks 
of the gold quarries, boiling on the nar- 
row surface of the Avoca River, wash- 
ing the trees, soaking even through 
“Theodore,” running in rivers from my 
face and down my neck, until I was as 
wet under the cape as without! My 
dress draggled about my ankles, my 
cap grew heavy with water, my hands 
were cold and red and wet. The tire 


slithered through the drenched sandy 
roads, past the coronet-crowned gates 
of Glenart, Lord Carysfort’s seat; past 
the high banks whereon grow ferns 


grand and tall, under monster oaks— 
dripping, perspiring, laughing and, later, 
silent as the grave, we slowly made for 
Arklow. “A rain-water bath is good 
for the complexion,” is all I can say as 
we toil on, undaunted but drenched. I 
faintly offer to restore “ Theodore” to his 
proper owner, but Tim flouts my shal- 
low unselfishness in disdain. 

We cannot stop to peer at Parnell’s 
house, nor even at the midday groups 
of road-menders who munch their dinner 
under the hedge. Finally, we turn a 
bend in a rather uphill road and come 
suddenly into Arklow. It is not the 
merry rush which took us down into 
Glen-da-lough—rather a slip and aslide,a 
half-blinded glance to right and left, and 
the echo of a sly laugh from a group 
of surprised fisher folks clustered under 
an archway. We come toa part of the 
highway more atrociously deep in sand 
than we can pass, and we gingerly dis- 
mount and stagger to the foot-path. It 
is so great a drenching that it becomes 
amusing, and we stand laughing at our- 
selves, with the water streaming off us, 
and our feet “ squashing ” as we step, for 
our boots are full of rain-water, as are 
my chamois gauntlets hanging in the 
handle-bars, and my waterproof pockct 
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sagging heavily at my side. Can we 
present ourselves before the Dublin 
lady’s mamma in such juicy plight? A 
thousand times VVo/ So we reel along 
to the only hotel in the town, a parti- 
colored, crazily decorated looking house, 
and as we enter we leave little rivers 
of water along the hall-floor, and are 
ashamed to sit down on the smart chairs 
of the parlor in our utterly soaked 
condition. Tim looks all right, save for 
his shoulders and knees; the rain has 
curled his hair up tight, and even his 
eyebrows have a rim of damp drops 
among their blackness. <A certain rue- 
ful, uncomfortable look in his face, alone 
tells of sticky underwear and soaking 
feet. A chorus of exclamations from 
the housemaid, the porter and the 
landlady bewails our condition, and as 
we can’t have our garments dried on us, 
we are promptly hustled upstairs to bed. 
It was a case of dire necessity, or I 
should have preferred not to crawl be- 
tween the blankets in that hostelry, for 
I had some doubts of its being wise to 
do so. 

However, a cup of hot tea and blan- 
kets of even doubtful. cleanliness soon 
sent me into dreamland, and my last 
moments of waking consciousness were 
devoted to a misty order for dinner in 
an hour, or sooner, if the clothes were 
dry. Three hours after, dinner was 
ready, but the clothes were anything 
but dry, and it became necessary to levy 
on the wardrobe of the landlady rather 
than risk a chill. A very motley cos- 
tume was presently provided from my 
own night comforts and the landlady’s 
Sunday suit, and I descended in rather 
a stately manner, owing to the weight 
of my skirts and the roominess of my 
woolen bath slippers. Never shall I 
forget the guise of the worthy Tim, as 
he met me in the coffee-room, with a 
deprecatory smile and a quick glance at 
my huddled outline. The good woman 
had evidently lent him red woolen 
stockings and carpet slippers from her 
own private store; the half-dried “ bags” 
were his own. The elegant diagonal 
frock-coat, with aldermanic girth and 
elongated skirts, was, I discovered, a 
present to be sent to “me son in Buf- 
falo,” and it lent the last touch to a rig 
that was utterly outrageous ; however, 
the landlady seemed quite proud of the 
illustrious scarecrow, and called him, in 
confidence to me, “a pretty gentleman.” 
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I laughed at him until I was tired, and 
then, with ravenous appetites, we dined. 

Every now and then, when Tim 
would rise to forage for some extra prov- 
ender, and I would catch sight of the 
landlady’s moth-eaten hose on his stal- 
wart legs, a fresh outburst of laughter 
would draw from the “pretty gentleman” 
a pleading remonstrance—or a retort 
in connection with my grand white 
opera shawl and beaded flounces. At 
last, at about six o’clock, our clothes 
were dry enough to risk wearing them, 
and, after many an _ uncomfortable 
squirm and shiver, we were dressed 
and free to face a curious public. The 
hostess, who had been expecting us ever 
since noon, was soon found a little way 
down the same street, and we were 
soundly rated for not inflicting our- 
selves upon her in the first instance. 
Irish hospitality has no laws; you are 
welcome when and how you choose to 
present yourself, and the great, kind 
hearts take you in and cherish you, 
whether you deserve it or not. Arklow 
is neither pretty nor picturesque, but 
the wee dwellings of the fisher folk, the 
windows filled with flowers, the new 
pier and the broad outlook to the sea, 
the notorious school-house and yard 
where the Reverend Mr. Hallowes and 
his open-air congregation assemble, to 
the great distaste of the good Roman- 
ists—each had their interest. As it 
was rather damp for bicycles, our kind 
hostess ordered a car, and we drove out 
into the country, past Shelton Abbey, 
the Earl of Wicklow’s beautiful old home, 
to Bally Arthur, a summer residence at 
present deserted of its owners. Powers- 
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court, on a small scale,was Bally Arthur, 
and we drove and walked freely through 
the domain, down the 161 rustic steps 
hewn in the rocky hillside, past banks of 
faint, blue, wild hyacinths and graceful 
ferns, clumps of brilliant rhododendrons 
and laurel trees—all the inevitable 
beauty and sweetness of an Irish home. 

It would have been a lovely wheel 
had we chosen to explore it on bicycles, 
and, like almost all other places, the road 
is free to tourists. Larry, the driver, 
enlightened me as to the names of vari- 
ous beauty spots on ihe way — Bach- 
elor’'s Walk, Love Lane, and suchlike— 
and he further predicted plenty of rain 
on the morrow. Early in the morning 
the fishermen and their wives passed my 
window on their way to the mass, the 
men silent and patient, the women 
anxious but submissive, in the teeth of 
a fruitless two months’ cruise which 
foretold privation and poverty in the 
weeks to come. 

“Not a penny has my man brought 
me, God help him,” said one woman, 
later in the day, as she filled her apron 
with the morning’s shopping at the gen- 
eral store. Cottage loaf, flour, sugar, 
tea and salt pork she carried in this 
handy apron, and the shopman charged 
them all up in his blurred book, for not 
a penny had the good wife f 

While the roads were drying off we 
amused ourselves with a prowl around 
the town, and a lovely drive with Larry 
to “Glenart.” The Carysfort family 
were in London, living amid an arid 
region of brick and stone, while their 
fair Irish home, flower-decked and 
scented, looked up to heaven, deserted. 


To be continued. 


‘THE RACE. 


(pyHE start, the strain, the springing, 
The leap, the flight, the winging ! 

The roll of footsteps spurning 

The footpath toward us turning! 

The white goal growing nearer, 

The huzzas sounding clearer, 

The spurt, the fierce contending— 

The rush, the ease, the ending! 


The glow of victory feeling, 
The sounds of triumph pealing, 
The one fair face all beaming, 
And dark eyes passion gleaming; 
The white breast quickly heaving 
The wreath of her own weaving— 
All make us greet our inning 
And make the race worth winning! 
C. H. CRANDALL. 




















A CHAMOIS 


HUNT, 


BY A. RANGER. 





mixed evil, for if it sometimes makes 

onean exile from home, it not infre- 

quently gives him privileges which, 
but for sickness, he might never have 
had. It has been so in my case more 
than once; but take a single instance: 
I had been for a week or more pick- 
ing my way along one of those narrow 
but beautiful valleys of Italy which are 
formed by the numerous spurs of the 
Alps just south of Monte Rosa, when 
my swarthy-skinned muleteer broke 
his long silence by informing me that 
we had reached the extreme upper end 
of the valley and were now actually 
among the foothills. He concluded by 
pointing suggestively toward a curious 
old chalet, standing among chestnut 
trees, half a mile distant on a hillside. 
I nodded approval, and not many min- 
utes later dismounted at the door of 
“The Chamois ”’—for so Antonio called 
the quaint hostelry. He said it had 
been given this name because it was 
the headquarters for all hunting par- 
ties from Florence and other Italian 
cities. He further explained that the 
whole region was famous for the num- 
bers of chamois to be found, and that 
the King himself had often visited the 
valley. 
It had been my purpose to climb 
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Monte Rosa on the Italian side and 
make descent by way of the Theodule 
Pass and the village of Zermott. I was, 
therefore, not unwilling to stop for a 
day of rest before undertaking the diffi- 
cult task, even had no special induce- 
ment been offered ; but, when I learned 
the name of the house and why it was 
so named, I was seized with an almost 
irresistible desire to stop there for a 
while in hope of having a little hunt of 
my own. 

And my lucky star must have been 
ascendant just then, for as I entered the 
house I found a group of ten or a dozen 
Italian gentlemen, in the garb of hunt- 
ers, excitedly listening to a peasant 
who stood in the center, cap in hand. 
I was not sufficiently familiar with the 
language of Dante to understand all 
that was said, but I heard the term 
“chamois” frequently used, and I soon 
learned from the porter (one of those 
polyglot persons to be found at most 
European hotels) that the party con- 
sisted of noblemen from Genoa and 
other places who were out for their an- 
nual hunt, and that the peasant was ex- 
plaining that he had just seen a bunch 
of six chamois on a mountain-side not 
many miles away. These creatures are 
not usually of a gregarious disposition, 
but they are sometimes found in con- 
siderable herds, and the peasant’s story 
seemed to be accepted as a truthful 
one. An attack on them was there- 
fore planned for the next day. Here, 
now, was my opportunity, and I in- 
stantly began to plan for an invitation 
to join in the sport. Fortunately, I had 
with me an open letter of introduction 
from a well-known Scottish sportsman, 
who had spent several winters in Italy, 
and by means of this, and through the 
kind offices of mine host, who could jab- 
ber a little English, I made the acquaint- 
ance of Count Ferratti, the leader of the 
party, who gave me a cordial invitation 
to accompany them on the morrow. I 
was without an outfit at all suitable, but - 
the hotel keeper was about my size (I 
refer to his physical make-up, of course), 
and as he was prevented from going, 
by some unexpected business arrange- 
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ment, I gladly accepted the loan of his 
“rig,” including as fine a rifle as I ever 
saw. 

During the evening the party amused 
themselves with all sorts of yarns, in- 
cluding personal experiences in hunting 
chamois, and tales of marvelous exploits 
by noted men from all parts of Italy. 
I engaged the aforesaid polyglot to act 
as interpreter, and in this way learned a 
number of very interesting things. One 
of the older men claimed to have hunted 
frequently in company with King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, and was loud in his 
praises of the skill and power of endur- 
ance of that rough old warrior. It 
seems that Victor took special pleasure 
in this kind of sport, and was never 
known to grow weary of it. He was a 
daring climber, and a most remarkable 
shot with the rifle. He had a way of 
keeping just behind a comrade when 
game was in sight, and would often 
manage, when he thought his friend 
might not hit, to fire simultaneously with 
him, and without his knowledge, and 
though it was probable that the King 
usually killed the chamois, he would 
never make or allow such a claim, but 
always insisted on giving his companion 
credit for a fine shot. It appears, too, 
that he used to get terribly angry at 
Count Cavour and Garibaldi, because 
he could never get either of them will- 
ingly to join him in the sport, or listen 
with any real interest to the stories he 
told on returning from a hunt. Inci- 
dentally, too, I learned that this iflus- 
trious trio, to whose united efforts we 
must attribute the creation of United 
Italy, were so totally unlike in all their 
tastes and habits that they took but 
little interest in each other outside of 
their relation to a common cause. 

We were out of bed at an early hour 
next morning, and before the sun had 
begun to pierce with his slant javelins 
of light the dense fog which covered all 
the valley, had reached the broad base 
of the mountain on which the game had 
last been seen. Ferratti deployed his 
men with the skill of an old field-mar- 
shal. The mountain was to be scaled 
simultaneously on all -sides, except 
where it joined itself to the mighty 
flank of Monte Rosa. Wewere directed 
to take our places and await the signal, 
which was to be a blast from the lead- 
er’s horn. I do not know whether it 
may have been because I was an Amer- 
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ican, or for some other reason, but 
Ferratti paid me the compliment of. as- 
signing me to a position near the center 
of the line and next tohimself. I readily 
found my place, and had waited with as 
much patience as I could command for 
more than an hour, when I heard the 
welcome horn, whose silvery notes 
echoed sweetly from crag to crag as the 
sound rolled onward and upward and 
died away in the far distance. Then I 
began the ascent. But I soon found 
that the post of honor was the post of 
difficulty here, as in so many other 
places in human life, for suddenly, out 
of the gray mist which was beginning to 
lift, there arose before me an almost 
perpendicular cliff of some hundreds of. 
feet, which it seemed could only be 
scaled by one who had wings, I thought 
of my poor left lung, and came near 
concluding at once that I, too, was left. 
But after a long search I discovered the 
bed of a summer torrent, and by dint of 
the hardest sort of climbing managed to 
get upward some five or six hundred 
feet, after which the way became much 
less difficult. Here, too, the grandeur 
and beauty of the region began to im- 
press me— 

‘‘ As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance, 
Through the gray mist thrust up its shattered 

lance.” 

I caught glimpses of the bold outlines 
of the neighboring mountains, and saw 
the colossal shoulders of Monte Rosa, 
which are nowhere else seen to such ad- 
vantage. In fact, I had almost, for the 
nonce, forgotten that I was a sportsman 
and not a scenery worshiper, when I 
was aroused from my reverie by the 
sound of a rifle-shot, followed by another 
and another in quick succession—the 
last, after a brief interval, supplemented 
by a long, shrill whistle, which I took to 
be the signal of a successful opening of 
the campaign. I knew, however, that if 
the quarry were started and not brought 
down at once, it would be likely to keep 
on at about the same level on the mount- 
ain-side, and probably give an oppor- 
tunity for the next hunter to try his 
hand. Accordingly, I dropped behind 
the nearest bowlder and nervously 
watched in the direction whence I had 
heard the firing. Several things con- 
spired to make me nervous. I was not 
strong at best, and was a good deal 
heated by climbing to my present posi- 
tion; and, besides, I remembered that I 














was the only representative of a nation 
famous for the use of the rifle, and 
naturally felt that it would not do for 
me to make an unsuccessful shot. 

But I had not long to think about it, 
for suddenly, as if they had sprung, 
Minerva-like, into existence, two full- 
grown chamois came into view on the 
edge of a cliff some four hundred yards 
to the right and above me. They 
stopped for an instant only, and then 
disappeared as quickly as though the 
earth had swallowed them. I kept my 
eyes riveted to the spot for perhaps five 
minutes, at the end of which time the 
wary creatures came in sight again. 
This time they stood close together, half 
facing in my direction, and somewhat 
mearer than before, on a_ gigantic 
bowlder. Evidently they had chosen this 
position that they might the more read- 
ily discover whether they had enemies 
in front as well as behind them. As 
they stood there with heads high in air 
they formed a picture worth traveling 
far to see. For a moment I was affected 
by it, and quite unable to shoot. But I 
soon remembered that the reputation of 
American sportsmen was at stake, and 
that but once in a lifetime did one have 
such an opportunity. Then my nerves be- 
came like steel, and with a steadier hand 
than I have sometimes held a rifle on 
nobler game, I sent the leaden mes- 
Senger on itserrand. An instant later 
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and I was on my feet prepared for an- 
other shot. But the smoke hung low for 
what seemed a long time, and when I 

did get a clear view neither of the 

chamois was in sight. I was being tor-" 
tured with doubt as to my success, and 

had even begun to think how I could 
explain matters to the rest of the party, 

who would assuredly know of my fail- 

ure, when I heard an exultant shout at 

my left and not far away. Later ap- 

peared my nearest neighbor in the hunt, 

who clapped his hands and poured out 

such a stream of mellifluous eloquence 

that I could only conclude that my shot 
had taken effect, and that he knew it. 

And so it proved. For, leaving his rifle 
with me, he bounded away with almost 
the agility of the chamois itseif, and re- 

turned with the game. 

I had no other chance to test my skill 
for the day, and perhaps, as in the fa- 
mous case of Henry Clay, who drove a 
nail home at the first shot and declined 
to shoot again until some one had done 
better, it may have been well that I did 
not. Other members of the party were 
successful, too, for on returning to the 
hotel we found we had secured three 
fine specimens of what is, perhaps, more 
difficult to successfully hunt than any 
other sort of game. 

That night we had a grand dinner 
with chamois served @ /’/talienne, and 
with an American as the guest of honor. 
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Pw el ( THIN some sheltered, shaded, sylvan spot, 

: Ma| “The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
Some silvery lakeside or some verdant vale, 
But not too far from railroads and the mail, 
Will I make fast the moorings of my tent 


And swing in hammock as the days are spent, 
There to abide while summer heats survive, 
On hunter’s fare—fresh canned from town—to thrive ; 
Grow “ brown as berry” through the sunny day, 
And with the nightfall stow myself away 
On bed of hemlock boughs—a fragrant pile, 
Laid by the guide with woodman’s skill—and while 
The night’s cool breath creeps through the canvas walls, 
And swift, sound, subtle sleep my brain befalls, 
“The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
Dream of dim glades and “such a pretty shot.” 


AURILLA FuRBER. 
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‘* SCARECROW.” 


| “HE term “single-hand,” when ap- 


plied to a sail-boat, simply means 

that she may be easily managed by 

one man. A single-hand cruiser is 
a sail-boat suitable for cruising—that is, 
living on board for days at atime, while 
journeying about from one place to an- 
other—and capable of being managed 
by one man, under all ordinary circum- 
stances. It does not mean that the boat 
will hold only one person ; on the con- 
trary, single-handers are always de- 
signed to carry two or more; and for 
ordinary afternoon sailing, may often 
accommodate four or five quite com- 
fortably. 

There has been an ever increasing 
demand of late years for small, safe, in- 
expensive and fast sail-boats. This 
demand has been only partially met by 
the boats put on the market, or built to 
order. The problem, “what is the best 
single-hander?” has not been solved 
yet. The object in view in this article 
is to state some of the questions in- 
volved, and indicate briefly what has 
been done to solve them by designers 
and builders, amateur and professional. 

The cruising canoe is, of course, a 
single-hander ; but the term is not used 
ordinarily to cover these boats, For 
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river and small inland lake cruising, the 
canoe is nearly perfect in its way, and 
is in common use, especially in Canada. 
Canoes of larger size than the standard 
(16x30) have been built and used for 
cruising with a crew of one or two, 
These boats are not comfortable for 
open water cruising, as they are very 
wet in rough water, and on long reaches 
the crew is much cramped by sitting 
practically in one position all the time. 
They have one great merit, however 
cheapness. A first-class canoe, fully 
rigged, can be had for $150 or less, 

Canoe cruising may be made very en- 
joyable, even on open waters, when sev- 
eral cruisers sail in company, each 
in his own boat, all camping on short at 
night, and having time enough at their 
disposal to choose their sailing weather, 
remaining on shore when the elements 
are against them. 

The ideal single-hander is a boat large 
enough to allow the crew to move about 
in the cockpit and on deck without 
danger of upsetting. It must be easy 
to get under way and moor, so that 
little time will be lost when an after- 
noon sail is in order. Therefore, the 
rig must be simple and light. The 
main points to be considered are size, 
safety, cost, rig and lines, the two last 
having to do with the speed. Taking 
them in their order, size may first be 
considered. 

A sail-boat, to be handled by one 
man, must be comparatively small— 
certainly not over twenty feet on the 
water line. The most convenient boats 
are between fourteen and eighteen 
feet on the water line. The beam may 
vary according to model and other fac- 
tors of the problem. The draught 
should be light—not over one foot—as 
adeep draught boat is very unhandy 
in cruising where shoal water is often 
encountered unless a small tender is 
constantly kept towing astern. The 
size is also governed by the amount of 
cash available ; every foot in length, of 
course, adding to the expense of hull 
and rig. 

The hull should be strong and built 
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of suitable materials. For use in salt 
water, no iron should be employed in 
the construction, as it rusts badly, de- 
velops ugly stains and rots the wood. 
The boat, to be safe, must be non- 
sinkable when capsized or full of water ; 
an end easily attained by providing 
water-tight sections sufficient to float 
her at all times and under all circum- 
stances, 

A life-boat differs from an ordinary 
row-boat in one essential particular—it 
has air-tight compartments of metal at 
bow and stern. These compartments 
are of sufficient size to displace enough 
water to float the boat and crew when 
the open part of the boat is full of 
water, and therefore she is non-sink- 
able. If she is swamped or upset, she 
can be righted and bailed out. 

The large ocean steamers are now 
built with many such water-tight com- 
partments, so that, in case of an acci- 
dent resulting in a bad leak, the water 
that enters the hold is confined to a 
comparatively small space and does not 
endanger the safety of the ship. 

Sailing canoes have for many years 

been built with water-tight bulkheads 
in each end, and consequently are life- 
boats pure and simple. In the last year 
or two the tendency has been toward 
enlarging the air spaces, until now, in 
the crack racing ca- 
noes, there is practi- 
cally no open section 
worth mentioning. 
The cockpit in the 
prize winners is only 
large enough to con- 
tain the feet of the 
skipper. In a boat 
so built an upset is 
of little or no con- 
sequence, as only a 
gallon or two of water 
can find lodgment in 
the cockpit, and the 
only delay caused by 
an upset is the very 
limited amount of 
time it takes to right 
the canoe and trim 
sheets. 

Another point of 
safety in a single- 
hander is to build 
the floor of the cock- 
pit above the water 
line, and by provid- 
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ing drainage tubes or scuppers, any 
water that finds its way in over the deck 
runs out of itself, thus making the boat 
self-bailing--of course the floor and siding 
of the cockpit must be practicably water 
tight. The air compartments in the ends 
are utilized, by means of deck hatches, 
for stowage purposes. Such a boat can 
not have a cabin, being too small and 
shallow; therefore sleeping accommoda- 
tions are provided by setting up a tent 
over the cockpit, or camping on shore as 
canoemen do. 

The cost of a single-hander depends 
on the size of the boat, its model, fit- 
tings and rig; and may be as low as $50, 
if a man is ingenious enough to build it 
himself, only paying for the materials, 
or as high as $1,000, if the boat is yacht- 
built, with lead or fin keel, and rigged 
with silk sails, hollow spars, handsome 
metal fittings and all the luxuries that 
delight the heart of the well-to-do sailor- 
man, 

The rig is a very important item, since 
on its simplicity depends very largely 
the general handiness of the boat. The 
sloop-rig —jib and mainsail—is better 
than a single sail like the cat, which is 
very awkward to manage when running 
free or when reefed down ina blow. 
The yawl-rig has some advantages over 
the sloop, since it will work well under 
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jib and mizzen without the mainsail; 
or, the mainsail may be set alone, full or 
reefed. The cat-yawl rig, so called, is 
in effect the canoe-rig of two sails, a 
mainsail forward and mizzen aft, lacking 
the jib that characterizes the full yawl. 
Cruising in small sail-boats has become 
quite a popular way of taking an outing. 
All kinds of craft have been pressed into 
the service—boats not specially built 
or designed for this use. The cat-boat 
is the commonest type met with on these 
Eastern waters. It is in many respects 
a poor boat for cruising, and it cannot 
be said to be very safe as ordinarily built 
and rigged, owing to the great length 
of the boom, which has a propensity 
either to drag in the water, or to “kick 
up ” at every favorable opportunity. 

The sneak-box has many desirable 
cruising qualities—safety, light draft, 
handiness—and has been quite exten- 
sively used for this purpose, and very 
charmingly written about by the late 
Mr. Soulé, better known as “Seneca.” 
It is very cheap to build and rig, but it 
cannot be said that it is either fast or 
pretty, as compared with more ship-shape 
models. A modification of the sneak- 
box idea is the sixteen-foot cruiser with 
a plumb stern, designed by Mr. W. P. 
Stephens, and built several years ago. 
It has proved to be a very satisfactory 
cruising boat, and is now owned and 
used by Mr. Alfred Dolge. 

Another type of single-hander, in use 
four or five years ago, was a small yacht 
deep of draught and full cutter-rigged. 
This was a comfortable boat in many 
ways, but usually slow and clumsy to 
handle, and expensive to build and rig. 

Nearly all of the canoe-builders have 
at one time or another taken a hand at 
canoe-yawl building, and some of these 
boats have made capital cruisers. They 
are built like canoes, to a length of 
eighteen feet, and are four or five feet 
wide, and much deeper than a canoe, so 
as to give them more free-board. The 
canoe-yawl has, in fact, up to this time 


been the best small cruising boat. It is. 


safe, fast and moderately comfortable, 
and easily handled by one man at all 
times. Such a boat can be had fully 
rigged for about $200. 

The St. Lawrence River. skiff is an- 
other type of single-hander, used on in- 
land waters to good advantage. This 
boat has developed great speed as a 
racing machine in the hands of experts, 


_of the sneak-box. 
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and has been made eminently safe by 
the adoption of the life-boat idea in 
construction—namely, the building in 
of water-tight bulkheads at each end of 
the small cockpit. The boat is too nar- 
row for its length (four feet wide by 
twenty to twenty-two feet long) for 
comfortable cruising, and is too light in 
construction for rough work on open 
water. 

The problem that confronts us, then, 
is to devise a boat that will have all, or 
most, of the good points of the above 
types and none of their weak points. 
Can this be done? Let us see. 

Mr. W. P. Stephens designed a new 
type of cruiser last year, La Gloria, 
which was sailed by her owner, Mr. M. 
T. Bennett, of New York, all last sum- 
mer—time enough to get at her good 
points, and she has many. The mid- 
ship section and bottom are like those 
An overhanging and 


tapering stern gives a decidedly yachty 
appearance—something all other single- 
handers lack. The bow, instead of be- 
ing the spoon-shaped affair seen on 
sneak-boxes, is what may be termed, for 
want of a better title, Glorianesque. 


La Gloria draws about six inches of 
water, is twenty feet over all, with an 
extreme beam of four feet six inches, 
and is yawl-rigged—the mainsail and 
mizzen being leg-o’-mutton in shape, 
from designs by Mr. C. J. Stevens, who, 
in common with many other canoemen, 
has successfully used this sail on his 
canoes for several years. 

This fifteen-foot water-line cruiser 
proved to be avery comfortable boat 
for two to cruise in ; fast, safe, easy for 
one to manage, and fairly low in cost 
for so good a boat, $250 being the total 
expense of hull and rig. The center- 
board is of galvanized iron, quite thin 
and light (60 lbs.). No ballast was put 
in, and yet the craft proved to be very 
stiff under sail. La Gloria handles to 
perfection, being very quick in stays, 
and easy off the wind. The boat will 
hold four comfortably for afternoon 
sailing. Her principal fault is that she 
is wet in a sea-way, though she rarely 
ships solid water. The passengers and 
crew come in for a wetting, unless they 
wear their oilers. 

The overhanging bow does away with 
the need of a bowsprit, which is a good 
point gained, the jib being attached to 
the stem-head, The overhangs fore and 
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aft give more deck-room than a sixteen- 
footer usually has, which is certainly a 
great advantage. 

Scarecrow is the name of a some- 
what similar boat, designed last fall by 
Mr. W. P. Stephens, and embodying the 
ideas of the owner, Mr. C. J. Stevens. 
She is now completed and ready for the 
season of 1893. This boat has a water- 
line length of eighteen feet, and is 
twenty-five feet over all, with an ex- 
treme beam of five feet six inches. 
The free-board is one foot, and draught 
nine inches. She is a much larger, 
abler, and will probably be a dryer 
boat than La Gloria. The cockpit is 
amidships, quite small, and self-bailing 
into the open centerboard trunk, which 
is flush with the floor. There is only 
‘one mast, carrying a jib and leg-o’-mut- 
ton mainsail, which has two sets of reef 
points. Three jibs have been made for 
the boat: one to be set with the full 
mainsail, one when a reef is turned in, 
and one for a double-reefed mainsail. 
‘The jibs are set flying, and consequently 
no forestay is needed. 

The mast, boom and yard are hollow, 
and therefore light in weight. <A yard 


is of course unnecessary with a mutton- 
leg sail, but there are several advan- 
tages in its use. A yard and short mast 
are stiffer for the same weight than a 
mast alone; long enough to carry the 


sail. The use of a yard tells when the 
mainsail is reefed, as there is no bare 
pole above the sail to look homely and 
exert its useless top weight in heeling 
the boat, as is aiways the case with a 
mast the full height of the sail. 

Mr. Stevens’ sails are made of Union 
‘silk, and the standing rigging and main- 
sail halyards are bronze wire ropes of 
‘small size. The most peculiar feature 
of the boat is the center-plate, which is 
in effect a sliding fin-keel of most pro- 
nounced type, weighing about 600 
pounds. It is perhaps needless to say 
that the board is intended to be kept 
lowered most of the time. The fin is 
of Tobin bronze, one-quarter inch thick, 
six feet long on upper edge, and four 
feet on lower edge, three feet three 
inches deep, and it carries on its lower 
edge a weight of 400 pounds of lead, 
‘cigar-shaped and securely bolted to the 
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center-plate. The fin is fitted with 
special lifting gear, by which it may be 
raised in a short time, when the boat is 
to be hauled out, or in the event of a 
sudden emergency. The cockpit floor 
is three inches above the waterline, and 
the centerboard comes up through it. 

Other boats besides Scarecrow have 
been built from these lines, but they do 
not include the expensive center-plate 
here described, and therefore give a 
better idea of the average cost of such 
boats. It is safe to put the price of this 
cruiser, simply rigged and fitted up, at 
aminimum of $325, which is a very 
reasonable figure, when it is considered 
how much boat one is getting for the 
money, compared with other models of 
the same size, power and accommoda- 
tions. It is certainly destined to be a 
popular type of cruiser. 

This boat seems to be better than 
anything heretofore produced for purely 
single-hand cruising purposes, and there 
is no reason to suppose it would not 
make a fair showing in a race if rigged 
for racing. But its true purpose in 
life is as acruiser. It seems to fill all 
the requirements of a small single- 
hander—comfort, safety, speed, moder- 
ate in cost and thoroughly seaworthy. 

The matter of lines has hardly been 
touched upon here, as that is a techni- 
cal subject and out of place in such 
an article. There is no reason why 
boats of the Bouncer type—designed 
by Thomas Clapham —should not be 
modified into very handy cruisers sim- 
ilar to the one described above. 

The main point to insist on should be 
safety. It is so simple to make a sail- 
boat reasonably safe, that there is no 
excuse for the many fatal accidents 
that are reported in the newspapers 
every summer. Every pleasure boat 
should have water-tight compartments 
in it, be it a canoe, shell, skiff, cat, 
paddling, rowing or sail-boat. 

Boat sailing is a manly sport, health- 
ful, exciting, and a delightful recreation 
during five months of the year. What- 
ever tends to make it safer, cheaper 
and more social is a distinct gain, and 
therefore the designer of a new type of 
cruiser deserves the thanks of all who 
love water sports. 
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~ who possesses a bicycle, and can 

find time for touring, has at com- 

mand a fascinating recreation, 

The change from the duties of 
professional life, or the perplexing de- 
tails of the counting-room, to the free- 
and-easy life of the road, is delightful. I 
toured two years ago in the celebrated 
Shenandoah Valley, and was so charmed 
with the careless liberty of the sport, 
and derived so much benefit from the 
exercise and fresh air, that I determined 
to spend a few weeks in the same way 
last season ; and with three companions 
started on the morning of June eleventh 
for a trip through the Catskills and else- 
where. ‘I'were hard to find a gayer 
party than that standing on the deck of 
the steamer New York as she moved 
from her pier. The famous Hudson, 
bathed in the sunlight of a June morn- 
ing, lay all before us, the gentle slopes 
of the east shore, lined with palatial resi- 
dences partly hidden in a wealth of fo- 
liage, enchaining the eye and at intervals 


affording glimpses of velvety lawn and 
terrace, placid lake and ornamental fount- 


ain; while in striking contrast stood 
forth the bold outlines of the west bank. 

From the Highlands to the city of 
Poughkeepsie the voyager is treated to 
an ever-changing panorama of surpass- 
ing beauty. The river winds in and out 
among lofty hills, some of which rise to 
the dignity of mountains, now widening 
into a picturesque lake, again passing in a 
narrow channel between frowning prom- 
ontories. Each turn reveals anew some 
lovely scene, and he is an indifferent trav- 
eler who can be enticed from the deck 
during these fifty miles. The Hudson 
River scenery is not sublime, is not in- 
spiring—it is lovely, exchanting ; a poet's 
dream transformed into reality. It pos- 
sesses a soft charm, as of a scene in 
fairyland, which appeals irresistibly to 
the poetic sense of the beautiful in every 
soul, At Rhinecliff we have the first 
view of the Catskills, their faint blue 
lines standing out against the sky like 
the tracery of an artist’s pencil. What 
associations cluster about their feet! 
What tales of eld the whispering boughs 
that clothe their solitudes could tell— 
stories of love, devotion, passion, re- 
venge; of noble sacrifice or terrible 
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cruelty! A few hours beyond Pough- 
keepsie the river, narrowing, admonishes 
us that we are approaching Albany, and 
soon its spires appear. 

An active city of 100,000 inhabitants, 
Albany merits a visit for its own sake, 
yet possesses in its magnificent Capitol 
alasting attraction for tourists, Millions 
have been spent—some whisper squan- 
dered—upon this splendid building, still 
far from complete. The Senate stair- 
case, of red sandstone, is alone worth a 
trip from New York. With such grace 
the artist’s skill has imbued the massive 
stone, it stands a masterpiece in its ele- 
gant proportions and exquisite decora- 
tions and inscriptions. ‘The Assembly 
room; the Senate chamber, with its 
walls of onyx; the relic room, where 
are torpedoes from Charleston Harbor, 
slave chains in use in antebellum days, 
guns, swords and uniforms of the late 
war, well repay a visit. 

The tourist cannot remain in one spot, 
delightful as it may be, and the morning 
of the twelfth sees us pushing along the 
Old Boston Road on our way to Hudson. 
There is little to please in the ten miles 
of hilly, rather rough and very dusty 
road to Nassau. Beyond this point the 
roads are good, the grades slight, and 
the scenery fine, with many lovely views. 
As we approach Hudson the road winds 
around in full view of the river, and the 
declining rays of the sun, reflected from 
its surface in a track of molten gold, 
make a glorious, never-to-be-forgotten 
picture. Next morning, crossing the 
ferry to Athens, we find ourselves, after 
a five-mile spin through fine scenery and 
fragrant fields, in the pretty town of 
Catskill, ten miles from the base of the 
mountains, and at six o’clock that even- 
ing, standing upon the stone coping in 
front of the Old Summit House, gaze 
out upon 14,000 square miles of territory. 
Mansfield, Vt., 152 miles away, can be 
distinctly seen, and the course of the 
Hudson followed for miles. It requires 
some time to accustom ourselves to the 
fact that the apparently flat garden be- 
low is the rolling and hilly country 
through which we have been riding. 
The huge cliffs which line the Hudson, 
and which from the steamer seem al- 
most mountains, dwindle into a range 
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of low hills, apparently not more than 
fifteen feet high. Large trees have be- 
come bushes, and small ones present 
the appearance of open umbrellas. In 
1832 the first shelter of pine boards 
was built upon this spot, and from that 
has grown the Old Summit House, 
which can accommodate 500 guests ; 
the huge Kaaterskill Hotel, with room 
for 1,600 people ; and the Laurel House, 
which has the most romantic and se- 
cluded situation of the three. From the 
grand piazza on its western exposure, the 
eye follows the outlines of adeep ravine, 
which terminates abruptly within 150 
feet of the hotel. The mountain stream 
flowing by the house drops sheer 200 
feet at this point, forming the far-famed 
Kaaterskill Falls, the most beautiful in 
the Catskills. On either side majestic 
peaks, their solid bases lost in the 
gloomy depths of the ravine, lift their 
heads in silent grandeur to the sky, 
while far beyond a mighty spur, cross- 
ing the ravine, blends at last its blue 
lines with the horizon. What a night 
we spent here—silent, in rapt contem- 
plation of the scene! The breeze roar- 


ing amongst a thousand trees sings 
through their leaves a charming lull- 


aby. The heavens are gemmed with 
myriads of stars. Within fifty feet roar 
the Kaaterskill Falls, described by 
Cooper in his inimitable manner ; 
while the very spot upon which the 
hotel is built, the dark ravine on the 
west, and the surrounding peaks and 
forests are the grounds through which 
his heroes wandered. Except for an 
occasional white hotel or club-house 
dotted upon the mountain side, we seem 
lost to the world. The quiet, calm, rest- 
fulness of the scene make the place a 
perfect haven for invalids. The air is 
a tonic, and notwithstanding the day 
has been exceptionally hot, is now de- 
lightfully cool. 

Kaaterskill Falls, to be fully appre- 
ciated, must be seen from twenty dif- 
ferent points. To me the grandest view 
is from under and behind the falls. 
Huge, o’erarching rocks seem half the 
dome of one of Nature’s grand cathe- 
drals. In front, the falls, twisted hither 
and thither by the winds, assume fan- 
tastic and distorted shapes, twinkling 
and glistening in the sunlight like a veil 
of diamonds, while far beyond rise the 
blue and ever fainter blue peaks of the 
receding mountains. Overhead and on 
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either hand the bare rocks present a 
scene of savage grandeur which a 
Dante might imagine ora Doré illus- 
trate. 

The temptation to extravagance in 
speaking of the ride from here to New 
York is almost irresistible. Oh! the 
charm of an early morning ride by 
smiling fields and verdant meadows, 
upon whose every blade, like angels’ 
tears dropped in the silent watches 
of the night, the. dewdrops glisten. 
How fresh and pure the breeze! Over- 
head resounding boughs ring with the 
melody of feathered songsters. The 
vigorous exercise and sense of rapid 
motion elevate the spirits, and all Na- 
ture seems rejoicing in the advent of 
a new day ushered in. The mountain 
must be descended cautiously. In 
many places it is necessary to walk, 
though the greater part can be ridden, 
but with brake on and with back-ped- 
aling. From the foot of the Catskills 
to Saugerties is a glorious ride with 
ever-changing views of the mountains, 
Old Summit House and Kaaterskill Ho- 
tel nestling among the trees like fairy 
halls in lands of magic. Crossing at 
Saugerties to the east side of the Hud- 
son, the road turns due south. Broad 
acres, rich with the fruit of the farm- 
er’s toil, green pastures dotted with 
herds of sleek cattle, and white farm- 
houses embowered in whispering groves, 
form a picture that even flying cyclists, 
hurrying by on splendid roads of pow- 
dered rock, must pause to admire. From 
Hyde Park to Poughkeepsie, seven miles 
away, the road is bordered on either side 
by rows of trees whose arching boughs 
form a leafy canopy scarce penetrable 
by the sun. Their trunks, extending in 
endless colonnade, enframe many charm- 
ing bits of scenery. 

The /pitce de résistance of the entire 
ride lies between Poughkeepsie and 
Yonkers. Glorious indeed is the mem- 
ory of that day’s journey. Approach- 
ing Cold Spring, the road is level with 
the river and within ten feet of it, midst 
the grandest scenery of the Hudson. 
Storm King here turns in conscious 
strength his bare and wrinkled face to 
the blast. Oft has the artillery of 
heaven played round his head. Fur- 
rowed by the storms of ages, he still 
bids defiance to the gale and sits like 
some immutable Jove upon his throne. 
In the neighborhood of Yonkers the 
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road is lined with magnificent resi- 
dences. Acre upon acre of splendidly 
kept lawn, smooth as carpet, fresh and 
green; ornamental lakes and fountains, 
and splendid equipages evidence the 
wealth and taste of their owners, New 
York merchant princes. 

New York is undoubtedly the prince 
of American cities. During the two 
days our schedule allowed in this city, we 
traversed the principal business and res- 
idence streets awheel, inspected promi- 
nent buildings, strolled over the famous 
Brooklyn Bridge, and watched from its 
walks the busy stream of life below; 
found time to hear Gilmore’s Band in 
the celebrated Madison Square Garden 
Theater, and to see some of the tene- 
ment life of New York before taking 
the steamer for Boston on Saturday 
afternoon, the eighteenth of June. 

The Fall River Line steamers are said 
to be the finest specimens of marine ar- 
chitecture afloat, and certainly, for once, 
Dame Rumor seems not to have out- 
stripped the facts. Their furnishing and 
appointments are magnificent and lux- 
urious toa degree. Nothing has been 
overlooked that can contribute to the 
comfort and convenience of the traveler. 
We arrived at Fall River 4:30 o’clock 
next morning, and trained thence sixty- 
seven miles through a flat and uninter- 
esting country to Boston. 

There is much in Boston to interest 
the stranger, though perhaps he will 
have to confess a feeling of disappoint- 
ment if, as in our case, he enters the 
city for the first time on a day when the 
busy wheels of trade are at a standstill, 
the streets almost deserted, a dull sky 
overhead and a drizzling rain finding 
its way into every nook and. cranny. 
Externals have much to do with the 
tenor of life, and try he ever so hard, the 
cyclist cannot extract enjoyment from a 
water-logged day. Fortunately,an hour 
after our arrival the sun forced his way 
through the clouds. His cheery beams 
gild wall and steeple, and show the 
city in a new light as we roll swiftly 
through the famous Back Bay district. 
Beacon street, a magnificent avenue 
from thé center of the city to Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir; Commonwealth avenue, 
the handsomest residence street of 
Boston; Franklin Park, alive with 
carriages and cycles, and gay with 
chattering groupsin their Sunday best; 
Copley square, where stand ‘Trinity 
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Church, the New Public Library, Old 
South Church, and the Art Museum, 
notable buildings all of them; the © 
Public Gardens, a charming resort, laid 
out in great good taste and embellished 
with noted statues in marble and bronze; 
Harvard University; the Old Common, 
historic ground, hallowed by memories. 
of the sacred past—all claim a visit. 

We have but two days and a half in 
Boston and return to Baltimore by sea. 
He who sees for the first time the load- 
ing of an ocean steamship must wonder 
where all the freight is stowed. Box, 
bale and crate, ton upon ton, disappear 
in the capacious hold. Hour after hour 
big men rush up and down the gang- 
ways dragging heavy trucks, the noise 
and confusion almost deafening. At last 
there is a lull; the men drop off by twos 
and threes. Soon the huge iron sliding 
doors swing into place, the hawsers are 
cast loose and the vessel is off. An ocean 
voyage possesses a strong attraction for 
the average man. There is an odor of 
salt breezes, green billows and rolling 
surges about it that is peculiarly fasci- 
nating with the thermometer at go°. 

Like all things, good or bad, however, 
this breakfast must come to an end, and 
the passenger finds. himself again on 
deck, free to enjoy the air and the sea. 
Our trip from Norfolk to Baltimore up 
the beautiful Chesapeake Bay was one 
long, delightful dream. The sunlight 
glittered in bands of gold upon the 
water ; fresh breezes fanned our cheeks, 
while craft of all kinds, from the stately 
merchantman to the pungy loaded with 
fruit from the “ Eastern sho’,” dotted 
the bay. As the vessel nears the city, 
familiar objects meet the eye. Here 
North Point; there the monster iron 
works at Steelton; directly ahead, in 
the middle of the river, old Fort Car- 
roll, and to the left Fort McHenry, 
whose flag, unfurled through storm of 
shot and shell, inspired with patriotic 
fervor the poetic soul of Francis Scott 
Key, and gave “ The Star Spangled 
Banner ” to the world. 

The vessel is at the wharf. We step 
across the gang-plank. Our trip is a 
thing of the past, but a past that is 
present at command—a past that is 
recalled with feelings of the liveliest 
pleasure and satisfaction—a past beside 
whose niche in the halls of experience 
there stand vacant pedestals that shall 
in time be graced with kindred figures. 




















E. B. BLOSS IN THE CROUCHING START. 


STARTING AND 


STARTERS. 


BY JOHN CORBIN. 


is the knack of getting away 
quickly after the report of the 
pistol. A quick starter will leap 
out the instant the pistol sounds, and 
reach his maximum speed in a very few 


Othe in ” in track athletics 


strides. A slow starter is less ready in 
obeying the pistol, and takes longer to 
get up speed. The importance of a 
quick start is well recognized among 
track athletes, and many instances could 
be given where a start has won a race. 
The best of these is the race in which 
John Owen, Jr., beat Luther Cary, 
making the world’s record for 100 yards 
in 9 4-5 seconds. Here Owen was three 
or four feet in the lead in the first 
few strides, but led by only a foot at the 
finish. Had the two been equally good 
starters, Cary would be the present 
world’s champion. 

Of the various qualities that go to 
make the successful starter, one of the 
most important is a ready mind, though 
I have seldom seen this commented on. 
The time required to obey signals varies 
in individuals. For several years past 
German psychologists have busied them- 
selves with measuring this, and at pres- 
ent a series of tests of quickness is being 


made upon the students of Harvard 
College. Differences of four one-hun- 
dredths of a second between individuals 
are not rare; and this, in a ten-second 
dash, is equal to fourteen inches, Accord- 
ingly, in the race above referred to be- 
tween Owen and Cary a mere differ- 
ence in quickness of mind would be suf- 
ficient to account for Cary’s defeat. 

The first care of a starter, therefore, 
should be that his mind works with the 
utmostspeed. The experiments referred 
to show that the muscles react most 
quickly to impressions of sound, less 
quickly to those of touch, and least 
quickly to those of sight. The old de- 
vice of dropping a handkerchief before 
a starter is, accordingiy, the worst pos- 
sible, and the present pistol-shot the 
best. It appears also that the reaction 
time varies with the loudness of the 
report. Where apistol is not to be used, 
the noise should still be sharp and loud. 
Clap two chest-weight irons together, or 
if the word “Go!” is used, it should be 
as short and sharp as possible. If the 
athlete is training by himself, various 
devices: may be resorted to. Mf. J. G. 
Lathrop, the instructor in athletics at 
Harvard, taught himself to start by 
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throwing a stone against a neighboring 
fence, or a torpedo into the air, getting 
ready to start before the report. 

The reaction time may be lowered in 
individuals, the scientists say, by close 
attention to the sound and constant 
practice. When waiting for the signal 
the starter should concentrate his mind 
on the report, forgetting everything 
else. He should not, however, lose self- 
control in the intensity of anticipation ; 
for any chance sound is often enough to 
start an athlete before the pistol-shot, 
and the penalty he then suffers is to be 
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through a series of ten-yard dashes 
every day of the winter training, and 
not only are these the pleasantest and 
most exhilarating part of the work, but 
the most profitable. His starters have 
for years won a large majority of the 
prizes in all indoor meetings. Yet this 
exercise can, like all others, be easily 
overdone, light as it is. Five or six 
heats a day are enough for any man; 
and before a race, work should be 
gradually lessened for three or four 
days. A day or two of rest will often 


give better results than exercise. 


or posture in starting 











set back a yard behind the rest. A series 


- H. GREEN IN THE SHEFFIELD START. 





of short dashes, from five to fifteen 
yards, as the gymnasium permits, should 
be a part of every day’s exercise, for 
only by constant practice is the height 
of steadiness and mental alertness ac- 
quired. Let the starter, therefore, take 
daily practice in getting away from the 
scratch. Mr. Lathrop, the Harvard in- 
structor in athletics, puts his sprinters 


The “style” 


[me varies with almost 
every athlete, yet all 
divergencies group 
themselves under 
three general types: 
the so-called ‘“theo- 
retical” start; the 
“ Sheffield,” or “ pro- 
fessional” start, and 
the “students’,” or 
crouching start. Of 
these the first two are 
erect, but in the last 
j the athlete springs 
from all fours. 
In the theoretical 
start either right or 
| left foot may be for- 
ward on the scratch ; 
but the opposite hand 
is always to the front. 
Thus, if the starter 
puts his left foot for- 
ward and his right 
back, the right hand is forward and the 
left back. This start, it was once main- 
tained, presents the relative positions 
which the arms and legs always occupy 
when the athlete is running, and is, 
therefore, the position from which he 
can most easily spring into a race. But 
experience has shown that in asprinting 
start the normal motions of arms and 
legs are not attained until the second 
or third stride, and that thus nothing is 
gained by starting from the theoretical 
posture. In a distance race, however, 
a runner may fall into his swing from 
the first, and the theoretical start is 
there perhaps best. 

In the Sheffield start (shown in the 
illustration of A. H. Green) both right 
arm and right leg, or left arm and left 
leg, may be forward. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the left leg and arm are 
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forward. The force of a single push is 
not enough to throw the starter forward 
a full stride, and the result is that the 
right foot is “ dabbed ” a yard beyond the 
scratch. The arms, meanwhile, do not 
change their positions. The result is 
that at the end of the dash, when the 
athlete is fairly in motion, the arms and 
legs are no longer in the Sheffield posi- 
tion, but are exactly as in the theoretical 
start. After the dash the right leg is 
in position for its strongest spring ; so 
that by the fourth or fifth stride a first- 
rate starter is reaching his top speed. 
In both Sheffield and theoretical starts 
it is an advantage to sink the spikes 
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athlete braces strongly against his 
spikes and swings slowly forward until 
he feels the center of gravity nearly 
above the scratch, but not so far as to 
destroy the brace against the spikes— 
just as in the standing start. The first 
stride throws the body forward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, or something 
less than that, and by the second or 
third stride the athlete is in the normal 
position for running. 

Of the relative merits of the standing 
and the crouching starts a great deal 
might be said. The opinion of all first- 
rate starters is that the students’ start is 
the best for every-day use, Out of one 





into the floor; or, ona — 
cinder track, to cut out 
holes with the spikes [*- 
for the foot to rest in. [= 
At the words “Get set!” 
the arms are raised, 
the knees slightly bent, 
and, what does not ap- 
pear to the spectator, 
the starter braces his 
legs apart, the front 
one pushing forward, 
the rear one backward; 
then the body swings 
slowly forward until 
the shoulders are as far 
forward as it is possible 
to throw them, without 
spoiling the bracing of one foot against 
the other. 

The posture in the students’ start is 
entirely different from either of these. 
Here, in order to gain astronger bracing 
for the feet, and greater steadiness on 
the marks, the athlete foregoes the up- 
right position. The thumbs and middle 
fingers are piaced on the scratch, leaving 
the width of the shoulders between the 
hands. The spikes are stamped firmly 
into the floor—or, on cinders, holes are 
made—both feet as near to the scratch 
as the athlete finds practicable. This 
distance will vary for the first foot from 
six to eight inches, and for the rear 
foot from fourteen to twenty-two, ac- 
cording to the suppleness of the ath- 
lete’s thews and the proportional length 
of iegs and back. The idea is to have 
all fours upon the ground and to be 
braced strongly for the spring ; but the 
higher the body the better, for it will 
take less strength, and especially less 
time, to shoot it into the proper position 
for running. At the word “Set!” the 
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hundred and fifty starters that Mr. J. G. 
Lathrop turned out in the winter of 
1891-2, not one was penalized in competi- 
tion for starting too soon, and in 1892-3 
only one out of a similar number. It 
would be safe to say, moreover, that al- 
most none were “lefton their marks ”— 
that is, were unready to start when the 
pistol cracked. The result of sucha show- 
ing is that the students’ start is almost 
universally used among the colleges, and 
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is rapidly gaining ground among ‘club 
athletes. Yet, though it is without doubt 
the safest start, it is possibly not in all 
circumstances the fastest. In the opinion 
of A. H. Green, of Harvard, who was in 
his day the fastest starter in the field, 
and of E. B. Bloss, alsoof Harvard, who 
has bettered Green’s performances, the 
Sheffield start may be made faster by 
an athlete in perfect condition mentally 
and physically, though H. T. Harding, 
of Columbia, who is now, next to Bloss, 
the best starter in the field, does not 
share the opinion of the Sheffield start ; 
and it is noteworthy that though both 
Green and Bloss keep their opinion of 
the possibilities of the Sheffield start, 
they have given it up. 

The precise history of this crouching 
start would be difficult to write. Its 
origin is, perhaps, in an old trick by 
which professionals used to fleece green- 
horns. The sharper would make a bet 


that he could beat his victim in a hun- 
dred-yard dash, starting with his body 
on the ground. When it came to the 
race, he would make holes for his toes 
and put his hands on the scratch, letting 
his body touch the track. 


His start 
would then be similar to the modern 
start, except that he would be stretched 
out farther behind the scratch, and 
would have to use his arms in throwing 
his body upward. The first prominent 
amateur sprinter to try the crouching 
start was C. H. Sherrill, Yale ’89, who 
was very unsteady with the standing 
start. He never made a success of it, 
however, and, after a year’s trial, went 
back to the old style. In 1890-91 this 
crouching start got a foothold among 
the colleges, and has been rapidly gain- 
ing popularity until, in the present sea- 
son, scarcely a sprinter is to be found 
who runs from a stand. In the indoor 
games last winter I saw only three or 
four start standing, and of these only 
one, N. Leeds, of Yale, won a prelimi- 
nary heat, and he was far behind at the 
start. It is altogether likely, accord- 
ingly, that the students’ start has come 
to stay for all short distances. 

The popularity of short races in indoor 
meetings has given rise lately to a new 
class of athletes, known as “starters,” 
several of whom have been so prominent 
as to deserve special mention. The most 
interesting fact about them is that, 
though they are never in the front at the 
finish of sprint races proper, they can 
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start like a cannon-ball, literally outclass- 
ing, in all distances up to fifty yards, men 
who hold world’s records in the hundred 
and two-twenty yard dashes. It is 
probable that this fact points to some 
essential difference between the physi- 
cal qualities requisite in starting and in 
sprinting, which ought to appear in a 
discussion of the prominent starters. 

A. H. Green, Harvard ’92, had the 
reputation of being the best all-around 
athlete in his class. He stands 5 ft. 9% 
in. high, and weighs 165 pounds. Inhis 
senior year he was half-back on his class 
eleven. He has won several prizes with 
both hammer and shot; has twice done 
within a fraction of an inch of the 
world’s record in the fence vault, and 
has for three years held the world’s 
record in the pole vault for distance. 
In his sophomore year he made a new 
Harvard record in the broad jump, 
clearing 21 ft. 7 in., and later cleared 
5 ft. 11% in. in the high jump. While 
he trained regularly for starting he was 
the best man at Harvard for all dis- 
tances up to seventy-five yards. In 
1891, when Cary made his record of 7 4-5 
seconds for 75 yards, Green led him by 
upward of a yard for fifty yards, and at 
the finish was so much in the race that 
one of the judges and many of the spec- 
tators thought he had won it. Whether 
he could have run a hundred yards on 
boards is an open question, but on cin- 
ders he was a third-rate runner for this 
distance. I have often seen him bound 
away from a bunch of Harvard sprinters 
at the start, increase his lead up to fifty 
or sixty yards, and then fall back, until 
at the end of the hundred yards he was 
in fifth or sixth place. His best time 
was 10% seconds. His stride was very 
unlike that of the ordinary sprinter, and 
it was often alleged by a certain Har- 
vard man, whom he used to beat in the 
shorter distances, that Green never ran, 
but “wobbled.” This peculiarity may 
have been due in part to the fact that 
he was slightly crotch-bound, and had, 
in consequence, what is known as a 
“digging stride,” but it was chiefly, I 
think, because he ran on his muscular 
spring, like a man doing a hop, skip and 
a jump, rather than with the steady, 
even stride of a sprinter. 

H. T. Harding, of Columbia, stands 5 
ft. 8% in. high, and weighs 134 pounds. 
He began training as a pole-vaulter in 
the spring of 1891, and succeeded in 
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clearing ten feet. The following fall 
he began sprinting, and twice ran a 
hundred yards in 10 1-5 seconds. In 
the Intercollegiate Championships in 
1892, he won the high-hurdle race 
in 16 seconds, and in the low hurdles 
was second to Fearing, of Harvard, 
whose time was 25 2-5 seconds. The fol- 
lowing fall, at the American Champion- 
ships, Harding was third in the high- 
hurdle race, finishing within a yard and 
a half of Puffer, whose time was 15 2-5 
seconds, though, on account of a strong 
rear wind, his record was not allowed. 
In the baby sprints Harding never met 
Green, but would probably have proved 
hisequal. His best time for seventy-five 
yards is 7 4-5 seconds. He has met Bloss 
twice. ‘The first race was at the Boston 
Athletic Club games, in February, 1892. 
Both ran from scratch, Harding using 
the crouching start, Bloss the standing. 
In the final heat they were a tie for first 
place. In the run-off Harding had the 
best of the start, but Bloss passed him 
toward the finish, winning by two feet. 
The second race was a few weeks later, 
at the Yale winter games. Here Bloss 
came down on all fours at the start, but 
again Harding got away before him. 


Bloss caught him, however, and beat 
him again, though by an even narrower 
margin than before. Allen and Swayne, 
the great Yale sprinters of 1892, were in 
this race, and received third and fourth 


places respectively. In the fall of 1892 
Harding ran several times against 
Luther Cary in practice. At forty 
yards Harding invariably led by a yard 
or more, but from this onward Cary 
pulled up, passing him at about six- 
ty yards. This was almost precisely 
Green's experience with Cary. 

E. B. Bloss, Harvard ’94, is by all odds 
the best starter that ever ran on boards. 
He stands 5 ft. 4 in. high, and in condi- 
tion weighs 136 pounds. In 1890 he 
made a new world’s record in the run- 
ning hop, step and jump, clearing 43 ft. 
1134 in., and held i his record for a year. 
His best broad jump in competition is 
22 ft. 2% in., though in practice he has 
bettered this considerably. Considering 
his low stature, his high-jump record of 
5 ft. 9% in. is remarkable. His best 
record for 100 yards is 10 2-5 seconds. 
In indoor races Bloss has never been 
beaten, except by Green, and he sub- 
sequently surpassed Green’s perform- 
ances, He holds at present the world’s 
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indoor records up to 75 yards, and gives 
promise of bettering them. They are 
as follows : 


Indoor World’s Records by E. B. Bloss. 


15 yards 
20 yards 2 4-5 seconds. 
30 yards 3 3-5 seconds. 
40 yards 4 3-5 seconds. 
BO VALOR: 6 iicisntawasues 5 3-5 seconds. 
75 yards 7 4-5 seconds. 


Whether better outdoor records have 
been honestly made is an open question. 
Lon E. Meyers is credited with 5% sec- 
onds for 50 yards, which betters Bloss’ 
time by a tenth of a second, equal in a 
race to about a yard. No less than six 
sprinters, including Meyers, have a rec- 
ord of 734 seconds for 75 yards, which is 
a twentieth of a second, or 8 inches, bet- 
ter than Bloss’. It is significant, how- 
ever, that all of these date back to the 
late seventies and early eighties, when, 
as is generally admitted by the older 
athletes, the act of starting consisted in 
beating out the pistol. It was a footless 
sprinter then who could not steal a fifth 
of a second on the start. The only au- 
thorized performance bettering Bloss’ 
time is Luther Cary’s record of 7 3-5 
seconds for 75 yards, made at Princeton 
in May, 1891; and even this record has 
not passed unquestioned. Not only, 
therefore, are Bloss’ the best indoor 
records, but if justice were done, they 
would certainly be equal to most of the 
outdoor records. 

A summary of the various perform- 
ances of these three athletes will show 
a peculiar similarity in their powers. 
None of them have tried the long dash, 
and in the short dash Harding is the 
only one whose time is more than sec- 
ond rate. On the other hand, both 
Green and Bloss are first-rate jumpers ; 
Harding is a good vaulter, and Green a 
first-rate one; and Harding is a first- 
rate hurdler. All accordingly excel 
chiefly in events that require great 
muscular spring, and it is safe to con- 
clude that this quality is physically the 
source of the starter’s power. 

To conclude from these three or four 
instances that muscular spring is incom- 
patible with the quality of the sprinter 
and the runner, would not be safe. If 
ever a sprinter should combine Bloss’ 
elasticity with Jewett’s bottom, the re- 
sult would doubtless be a still lower 
record in the dashes, 
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S an inducement to service in the 
A National Guard, its members 
were by the law of 1887 declared 
exempt from jury duty and the 
payment of poll tax, and from arrest 
under civil process while on military 
duty. Any portion of the National Guard 
while on military duty has the right of 
way in any street or highway through 
which it may pass, under prescribed 
conditions. 

This code gave considerable impetus 
to the Dakota National Guard. Under the 
old law, the term of service was for two 
years. Most of the officers and men 
composing the force were mustered out 
on the expiration of their term of serv- 
ice; one company of infantry was whol- 
ly mustered out at Egan, one at Fargo 
and one at Blunt, and their places in 
the command filled by new companies 
at Grafton, Watertown and Webster. 
On June sixteen, 1887, two companies of 
mounted infantry, one at Dunsieth, and 
the other at Bottineau, in the Turtle 
Mountain country, near the Winnebago 
Reservation and the Manitoba bound- 
ary, were mustered into service. The 
War Department’s old claim was now 
finally settled, and with acredit of about 
$28,000 the territory drew from the 
Ordnance Department of the Army 
1,000 new Springfield rifles and two 
3-inch muzzle-loading, rifled field guns, 
with gun-carriages, but without any 
caissons. ; 

In September, 1877, the first tour of 
camp duty under the new law was per- 
formed at Huron by the First and Sec- 


ond Regiments. In order to avoid the 
expense of transportation, a separate 
camp was established for the two com- 
panies of mounted infantry about the 
same time at Bottineau. These com- 
panies were styled the Residuary Bat- 
talion. Notwithstanding the positive 
provision of the new law that the tour 
of camp duty should be at least ten days, 
this tour was begun on the first and 
ended on the sixth of September. Want 
of funds due to small appropriations was 
the cause of the short period of the en- 
campment. Rifle practice was begun on 
asmall scale. About 66 per cent. of the 
officers and enlisted men of both com- 
mands were new to their duties. Col. 
Edwin F. Townsend, Twelfth United 
States Infantry, promoted from the lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of the Eleventh Infan- 
try, was on duty in this encampment, 
and made an official inspection. Accord- 
ing to the report of Adjutant-General 
Tyner, Colonel Townsend found marked 
improvement in the troops over their 
condition and attainments as shown in 
the tour of duty of 1885. Owing to the 
small appropriation, there was no en- 
campment in 1888. Early in 1889, in 
view of the division of the territory into 
the States of North and South Dakota, 
the National Guard was reorganized. 
Those companies which were in towns 
north of an east and west line near 
the forty-seventh parallel of north 
latitude, were transferred to the First 
Regiment, Col. William A. Bentley 
commanding, and those in towns south 
of that line to the Second Regiment, 
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inspection of the entire command. The Second Regi- 
ment was then composed of nine companies and a bat- 
tery of artillery, temporarily attached, and numbered, 
present and absent, 36 commissioned officers and 292 
enlisted men. Colonel Townsend found that not 10 
per cent. of the enlisted men who were present for 
duty had been present at former encampments, and 
that almost as great a change had occurred among the 
company officers. While this great 
change occasioned a marked falling off 
in the military instruction, it was evi- 
dent that in several companies the 
officers had taken great care to do the 
best they could with their material, and 
that these companies, especially those 
from Valley City and Grafton (com- 
panies now belonging to the First 
Regiment of North 
Dakota), in their drills 
conducted themselves 
well. Colonel Town- 
send adds in this con- 
nection, “Considering 
the disadvantages un- 
der which they labor- 
ed, the troops went 
through their work 
most creditably. The 
usual guard - mount- 
ings and 
dress - pa- 
rades were 
held daily 












MAJ. THOS. H. RUTH. 


Col. Mark W. 
Sheafe command- 
ing. The two com- 
panies of mounted 
infantry in the 
Turtle Mountain 
country were des- 
ignated Troops A LIEUT. C. D. SHERWOOD. 
and B, Battalion 

of Cavalry, and Battery A was 
assigned to the First Regiment. 
Ordnance and ordnance stores were 
proportionately divided between 
the organizations of the two pro- 
posed States. In October, 1889, 
Adjutant-General Huston reported 
to Governor Mellette that the or- 
ganization at that time consisted 









of 917 officers and enlisted men, : ~ yand, after 
including the Governor and his ~ the first 
staff, and the First and Second CAPT. P. C. MURPHY. few days, 
Regiments. 


In the summer of 1889 the troops of the 
National Guard of Dakota Territory met at Water- 
town, South Dakota, in their last annual encamp- 
ment. The Battalion of Cavalry, on account of its 
distance from Watertown and the heavy cost of 
transportation from the Turtle Mountain country, 
was excused from this tour of duty. The com- LIEUT, GEO. E, MASTERS. 
mand was again inspected by Col. Edwin F. Town- 
send, Twelfth United States Infantry, under orders 
from the headquarters of the army. Colonel Townsend 
is now commandant of the United States School of 
Application for Cavalry and Infantry, at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. His distinguished reputation in the 
service gives his opinions great weight. His report 
of this encampment is contained in the annual report 
of the Adjutant-General of the Army to the Secretary 
of War, for 1889. He reports the First Regiment as 
composed of ten companies, one of which had been 
organized but about six weeks. Its strength, present 
and absent, was 38 commissioned officers and 389 en- 
listed men, of which number 30 commissioned officers 
and 281 enlisted men were present on Saturday, June 
twenty-ninth, the day on which he made a formal LIEUT. V. H. NORTON. 
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were very well executed.” Again he 
writes, “ Friday, June twenty-sixth, the 
troops marched from the camp ground to 
the city and passed in review before the 
Governor and staff. Having seen how 
raw they were in many respects, I was 
much surprised to note the great steadi- 
ness of their march, their exact align- 
ment and fine soldierly appearance on 
this occasion. Indeed, they improved 
rapidly day by day, until the close of 
the encampment.”” The police of the 
camp was found to be excellent; arms 
and equipments were generally in good 
order, and uniforms were more nearly 
in conformity with regulations than 
they had been in former encampments. 

All this, coming from so experienced 
an officer as Colonel Townsend, is high 
praise. 

His criticisms are entitled to equal 
consideration. He reports that, “ With 


regard to discipline, there appeared to. 


be too much laxity, many seeming to 
consider this as a grand picnic. Too 
many men were allowed to go to town, 
consequently there was too much noise 
at night. Enlisted men, in many cases, 
were not well instructed in the courte- 
sies due to officers, the observance of 
which conduces so much to good dis- 
cipline. Men were seen everywhere 
with blouse or coat entirely unbuttoned, 
passing and repassing their superiors 
without notice. The duties of sentinels 
were poorly performed ; men were not 
well instructed, and could be seen 
lounging upon their posts or talking 
and laughing with passers-by. Toward 
the latter part of the encampment this 
was somewhat improved.” 

With a view to continued improve- 
ment, Colonel Townsend recommends 
thorough instruction in the “setting 
up” drill, the exact observance of mili- 
tary courtesy, and armory instruction 
in the duties of sentinels. 

On the second of November, 1889, Pres- 
ident Harrison issued his proclamation, 
declaring the admission into the Union 
of North Dakota and South Dakota 
complete, all the conditions of the Act 
of Congress having been complied with. 

The Constitution of the new State of 
South Dakota provided for the enroll- 
ment and organization of. the militia, 
and prescribed the rule that the regu- 
lations of the army, as nearly as may 
be practicable, shall apply to the organ- 
ized militia. During the first session 
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of the Legislature, the Military Code 
of Dakota Territory and its amend- 
ments were adopted for the govern- 
ment of the National Guard, with such 
changes in the phraseology as made 
them applicable to the State of South 
Dakota, and were styled the “ Military 
Code of South Dakota.” The Legisla- 
ture gave authority to the Governor to 
reduce the number of companies to 
ten or to increase the number of majors 
to three, and to require all officers to 
pass satisfactory examinations. 

In October, 1892, Governor Mellette 
issued General Orders, Nos. 14 and 15 
respectively, organizing the First Bri- 
gade, South Dakota National Guard. 
and assigning Brig.-Gen. Samuel H. 
Jumper to its command. The bri- 
gade consists of the Second Regi- 
ment of Infantry and Battery A, 
located at Clark, S. D. The Second 
Regiment is organized into three bat- 
talions in the following order: First 
Battalion, Maj. T. H. Ruth, composed 
of Companies L, H, K, and F; Sec- 
ond Battalion, Maj. C. T. Jeffers, 
composed of Companies A, B, E, and 
G; Third Battalion, Maj. A. D. Keller, 
composed of Companies I, C, D, and M. 

South Dakota’s National Guard now 
consists of the Governor, Charles H. 
Sheldon, Commander-in-Chief ;_ Brig.- 
Gen. E. Huntington, Adjutant-General ; 
Brig.-Gen. G. W. Carpenter, Chief of 
Supply; Col. R. J. Woods, Chief of 
Ordnance and Engineers, and a num- 
ber of aides-de-camp. These constitute 
the general staff. The First Brigade, 
composed of the Second Regiment and 
Battery A, constitutes the line of the 
State. Of Battery A it might be said 
that it has a local habitation and a 
name, and but little else. 

The Second Regiment is composed 
of Col. Mark W. Sheafe, commanding ; 
Lieut.-Col., J. M. Adams; Majors 
Thomas H. Ruth, Charles T. Jeffers 
and A. D. Keller; First Lieut. C. F. 
Mallahan, R. Q. M., and twelve com- 
panies, located in the following towns: 
A, Flandreau; B, Sioux Falls; C, 
Yankton; D, Elk Point; E, De Smet; 
F, Aberdeen ; G, Brookings ; H, Water- 
town ; I, Mitchell ; K, Webster; L, Red- 
field; M, Rapid City. The regimental ad- 
jutancy is vacant. It has an aggregate 
strength of about four hundred and 
ninety-three officers and enlisted men. 
Each company is ordinarily required to 
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drill twice each month, and recent re- 
ports show an average attendance of 
something like 75 per cent. By reason 
of the failure of the Legislature to make 
the necessary appropriations for the 
purpose, Governor Mellette omitted the 
summer encampments of 1890-91-92, 
and as a natural result of this action 
considerable discouragement exists. 
Failure of crops for three years com- 
pelled this measure of economy. 

The apportionment of the appropria- 
tion by Congress, giving South Dakota 
a little over $3,000, has, however, act- 
ed favorably on the command. The 
military authorities are contemplating 
the use of Fort Sisseton as a permanent 
camp for the National Guard. This was 
a United States military post and has, 
with its reservation of public land, been 
ceded to the State by the General Gov- 
ernment. With its granite barracks, 
quarters and storehouses, it will make 
an admirable place for the State troops 
to have their summer outing, and its 
distance from any attractiye town, with 
the incidental allurements of such places 
does not detract from its value for such 
ause. The troops have, within the past 
year, been equipped with new overcoats 
and the necessary camp equipage for 
field service. 

In the winter of 1890-91, when the 
critical state of affairs at Pine Ridge 
Agency threatened to involve Chamber- 
lain, Pierre, Forest City, Gettysburg, 
and other South Dakota towns in the 
Missouri Valley, in the horrors of an 
Indian war, Colonel Sheafe issued orders 
to his company commanders to make 
such preparations as were possible to {it 
the command for a prompt response, 
should Governor Mellette find it advisa- 
ble to call on them to help defend the 
frontier. Every company in the regi- 
ment began practice in skirmish drills, 
and officers and men, for some nights, 
slept in their armories and held them- 
selves ready to take the field. It was 
the good fortune of the writer of this 
paper to be able to give some instruc- 
tion to Company E, Captain Fuller, at 
De Smet, and Company G, Captain 
Murphy, at Brookings, during this emer- 
gency, and he cheerfully testifies to the 
zeal, intelligence and patriotism which 
were manifested by both officers and 
enlisted men. 

No State in the country is more vitally 
interested in the maintenance of an 
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effective and easily mobilized National 
Guard than South Dakota, Not con- 
sidering the value of her State troops in 
conserving the peace when threatened 
by labor troubles, we know that she 
has within her borders a savage ele- 
ment which might at any time break 
loose from the reservations and work 
incalculable harm to the exposed towns 
in the Missouri Valley and the Black 
Hills country, before regular troops 
would be able to bring them to bay. 
Such an event, in case of hostilities, is 
not only possible but highly probable. 
On December thirtieth, 1890, five thou- 
sand warriors were camped near Pine 
Ridge Agency. But for the judicious 
management of the affair by Major- 
General Miles, which prevented hostili- 
ties, it is likely that many of the exposed 
towns on the left bank of the Missouri 
would have received but slender protec- 
tion from Governor Mellette’s aides-de- 
camp and the few hundred embattled 
citizens, in whose untrained hands 
Springfield rifles were placed at that 
time. 

Major Charles T. Jeffers, of Sioux 
Falls, commanding the Second Battal- 
ion, Second Regiment, has prepared 
several carefully considered amend- 
ments to the Military Code, which, if 
passed, will greatly tend to stimulate 
public interest in the Guard. The 
organization of the General Staff is 
assimilated more closely to that of 
the Army, and the Governor, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, is restricted to ten 
aides-de-camp, a wholesome check on 
the executive tendency to scatter col- 
onelcies among friendly politicians, and 
thus cheapen an honorable but much- 
abused title. It is also proposed to 
change the designation of the Supply 
Department and call it the Quarter- 
master’s Department: and that of the 
Chief of Supply to that of Quartermas- 
ter-General; to provide a permanent 
system of taxation for the establishment 
of the State Military Fund of three 
and a half cents on each resident, which 
will give the Executive an annual reve- 
nue for military uses of about $11,000, 
and, to some extent, release the National 
Guard from a degree of dependence on 
the uncertain temper of the Legis- 
lature. 

These amendments are now (Febru- 
ary, 1893) in the hands of the Military 
Committee of the lower house of the 
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State Legislature, having passed the 
Senate February tenth. The provision 
for a permanent fund was defeated by a 
vote of 20-22. Should the Legislature 
enact them into laws and appropriate 
reasonable funds for the maintenance 
of the State troops, South Dakota can 
have a creditable force at her command. 
If, however, it should withhold its sup- 
port for another period of two years, it 
would not be at all surprising if the 





A hil Mine 


I untangled tenderly. 


Oh, the fears and doubts as I reeled him in! 
Short moments seemed an age ; 

He sulks, then takes a frenzied leap 
And shakes his head with rage ; 

And I live again through an instant’s dread 
At a splash and a whirl of foam— 

‘Twas the last vain plunge of a muscallonge 
As my boatman’s gaff struck home. 


HEN the souvenir spoon became a fad 
As a gift to be highly prized, 

I bethought me of a spoon I had, 
And a day it immortalized; 

And I turned to a drawer where an angler’s traps 
In confusion were stowed away, 

And my souvenir, from a mass of gear, 
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patriotic gentlemen who have been 
struggling for several years to keep 
up the public interest in the National 
Guard should relinquish their unappre- 
ciated work and await an emergency, 
which would teach the people of the 
State that they cannot afford, from any 
point of view, to neglect those military 
preparations which are demanded by 
considerations of public safety, as well as 
by a wise appreciation of true economy. 


The thrill of the strike thrills through me now, 
And the whirr-r of the reel I hear, 

As he madly sped with the silken thread 
And plowed through the waters clear ; 

He jumps—he’s gone ! no, once again 
He’s off at a gallop rare, 

Till he stops short, reined, while my rod is strained 
And the bar of my reel is bare. , 


O’er my mantel now, with blue ribbon tied, 
Marred by many a savage dent, 

It tells you a tale thet is not belied 
By its hooks all snarled and bent ; 

Of a battle won, and a noble fight 
By a foe who held life dear— 

With its feathered gang, there I let it hang 


As a cherished souvenir. 
R. F. WILson. 
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A FORECAST OF THE INTERCOLLE- 
GIATE ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIP 
GAMES. 


Aprit is the month in which the college ath 
lete begins to have his rest disturbed by dreams 
of approaching contests; and the question is 
everywhere asked: ‘‘ What are our chances 
at New York this spring?” Last year, it will 
be remembered, there was a neck-and-neck 
struggle between Yale and Harvard for first 
place, anda similar struggle between Prince- 
ton and Columbia for third. Harvard’s 
score was 482 points, the largest on record, 
and 103 larger than that made by Yale. Prince- 
ton scored 14 points, or 4 more than Colum- 
bia. This year Yale is very much encouraged 
by her prospects. Princeton has retained all 
her point-winners except Ramsdell, who took 
second last year in the broad jump, while sev- 
eral athletes of first rank have entered college. 
Harvard, on the other hand, has sustained 
severe losses. It may not be amiss to run over 
the various events and see what changes have 
taken place. 

The dashes are wholly open to new men. 
Swain and Allen, of Yale, who last year took 
first and second place in both the Yale-Harvard 
and Intercollegiate games, have left college. 
Vredenburg, Princeton’s best sprinter, has grad- 
uated, as have Cook, Hawes and Brown, 
Harvard’s best sprinters. Only second-rate men 
remain: Craft, C. C. N. Y., who took third 
place in the short dash at the Intercollegiate 
games ; Swain, of Princeton; Small, of Colum- 
bia, and Thompson, captain of the Harvard 
team, who took third place in the iong dash in 
the Yale-Harvard games. It would be idle to 
choose a probable winner. 

In the quarter, Wright, of Harvard, who won 
the event last May, has run his four years ; and 
Sanford, of Yale, who took third, is disqualified 
by the Yale undergraduate rule. Those who 
remain are Merrill, of Harvard, who was a 
close second to Wright; Turner, of Princeton, 
who was thrown in the final heat ; and Brokaw, 
of Princeton, who qualified last year in the 
finals. The best new quarter-milers at Har- 
vard are Garcelon and Brewer, both first-rate 
men. By far the most promising quarter-mile 
runner at Yale is Laughlin, whose style and 
speed at the Yale-Harvard team race last Feb- 
ruary opened the eyes of the Harvard men. On 
the whole, Turner and Merrill are the likeliest 
winners, with Laughlin, or one of the new Har- 
vard men, for third place. 

In the half, Turner, of Princeton, who 
last year won the event at both the Inter- 
collegiate and the American Championships, 
is sure of first place, and he may break Dohm’s 
Intercollegiate record of 1m. 571-5s. In this 


race Butterworth, ’95, the Yale ’Varsity full- 
back, may possibly meet Brewer, ’96, the Har- 
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vard ’Varsity full-back. Both are excellent 
men. Butterworth has a record of 1m. 53s. from 
the thirty-yard mark, and Brewer is the 
best runner who has ever competed in the 
New England Interscholastic Championships. 
Last year he won the long dash in 23 4-5s., 
was second in the broad jump, and then 
won the quarter-mile in 54s., walking in at 
the finish. The following day he won the 
quarter in the New England Championships 
over Coombs, who afterward ran second to 
Downs in the American Championships. Corbin, 
of Harvard, who was second to Turner last year, 
will also compete; but Wright, of Yale, who 
was third, has graduated, as has G. L. Batch- 
elder, of Harvard, who was third in the Yale- 
Harvard games. 

In the mile-run none of the three Harvard 
men who won the event last year will compete. 
Lowell has graduated, Carr is too busy with 
his medical studies, and Collamore will play 
baseball. At Princeton, Woodbridge, captain 
of the team, who, in 1891, ran second to Carr, 
of Harvard, is the most prominent man. At 
Yale, Williams, Morgan and Scoville, ’95, are 
good men. At the Intercollegiates last year 
Williams set a break-neck pace in the hope 
of drawing out the Harvard men so that Sco- 
ville might win the race. He did the first 
lap in 58s., the half in 2m. 8s., and was not 
overtaken until the home stretch, where three 
Harvard men, who had refused to be drawn 
out, passed him. It is probable that if he 
had been allowed to run a properly judged race, 
he would have won the event. At Harvard, 
Nichols, who won the Yale-Harvard mile in 
1891, is the best man; though he may be pre- 
vented from training by illness. Blake, Fen- 
ton and Coolidge show promise. As Wood- 
bridge, of Princeton, will probably be prevented 
from training hard by his captaincy, Blake and 
Fenton may be regarded as the best men inthe 
field, with Morgan and Williams, of Yale, as 
close competitors. 

In the mile-walk all the prominent competi- 
tors have returned to college. Borcherling, of 
Princeton, who last year made a new Intercol- 
Jegiate record, 6m. 52 4-5s., is a probable first; 
Collis, of Columbia, who held the previous In- 
tercollegiate record, will be no worse than sec- 
ond. The third place will be disputed among 
Bardeen and Endicott, of Harvard ; Wight, of 
Yale, and Ottley, of Princeton. 

The result in the bicycle race last year was 
less significant, for the fact that there was a 
general foul, in which Phil Davis, Pratt and 
Elliott, all of Harvard, were thrown violently. 
Fox, of Yale, won the event, though Brewster 
had broken the Intercollegiate record in a previ- 
ous heat. All five of these men are now in col- 
lege. The three Harvard men have made bet- 
ter time than,the Yale men, Elliott holding the 
collegiate record. The race this year will 













be interesting as an indication of what might 
have happened last year, except for the foul. 
‘The distribution of the prizes, however, will be 
very much affected by the fact that one of the 
Banker brothers has entered Princeton, who 
‘will easily beat any of last year’s men. 

In the high-hurdle race all of last year’s win- 
ners will appear except the third man, Fearing, 
of Harvard, who is rowing with the ’varsity 
crew. Harding, of Columbia, won the event 
last year in 16s., and Lyman, of Yale, was sec- 
ond. O. W. Shead, who holds the Harvard 
record, is looked upon to take Fearing’s place. 

In the low-hurdle race, however, Fearing’s 
loss cannot be supplied. Lee, who held the 
record in this event until Puffer’s marvelous 
race, is in the Harvard Law School, but will 
not compete. There is some promising new 
material for this event at Harvard, but as yet 
nothing has been done to develop it. Harding, 
of Columbia, who was second last year, and 
Eaton, of Yale, who was third, are the likely 
winners. Erskine, of Yale, who fell and broke 
his arm, is a possible third. 

In the high jump, also, Harvard’s loss in 
Fearing will be irreparable, for Green, who al- 
‘ways took second, has graduated, and Sherwin, 
who was a good third to these two, is troubled 
with lameness. Kitchell, Yale’s best jumper, 
has graduated. Norman Leslie, U. of P., who 
recently cleared 6 ft. 1 in., is far and away the 
best high jumper in the colleges. Putnam, the 
Harvard freshman who has already cleared 
5 ft. ro in., is a promising candidate for place. 

In the broad jump, Goff, newly of Princeton, 
“who, at the American Championships last fall 
Cleared 22 ft. 6% in., stands easily first. Bloss, 
of Harvard, with his record of 22 ft. 2in., is 
‘second. Shead, of Harvard, is, in Green’s ab- 
“gence, the best man for third place. 

The hammer will probably go to Yale, as 
Evins, of Harvard, who won the event last 
year, has left college. Stillman, of Yale, who 
was second to Evins, has recently been beaten 
in the hammer by Hickok, a college mate. 
Wheeler, of Princeton, who last year took third 
place in the hammer, may be expected to show 
improvement. Acton, the Harvard guard, is 
training for the hammer, and W. H. Shay, also 
of Harvard. Both are good men, but can 
scarcely be expected to equal Hickok and Still- 


man. 

In the shot, Stillman and Hickok, of Yale, 
are the prominent men in the absence of Evins, 
of Harvard, who last year won the event. W. 
H. Shay, who made a put of 40 ft. 6 in. at the 
first Harvard winter meeting, is likely to win 
the event ; and Acton, if he can get into the 
swing, will prove a first-rate man. Beveridge, 
of Princeton, who won third place last year, 
aay be expected to show improvement. 

The pole-vault will probably go to Yale, as it 
thas done for three years past, for Cartwright 
and Hart, who took first and second, have re- 
turned. Still Towne, the new Williams man, 
who took third last year, is capable of great im- 

rovement, and Sherwin and Wheelright, of 
arvard, are possible winners. 

The situation, as a whole, may be summarized 
as follows: The Harvard team of last year was 
one of the best ever put in the field, but it has 
lost heavily in the mile-run, the low hurdles, 
the high jump, andthe hammer And shot, and 
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there is little prospect that these losses will be 
made good. The Yale team was but little infe- 
rior to that of Harvard, andits losses have been 
far fewer and less, viz.: slight losses in the quar- 
ter, half and bicycle race, and a heavy lossin 
the sprints. Princeton’s poor showing last year 
was due to defective training rather than to a 
lack of athletic material, and, with the excep- 
tion of Ramsdell, all the point-winners have re- 
turned to college. By the presence of Banker 
and Goff, moreover, Princeton’s strength is 
almost doubled. Harvard's athletic resources 
are great, but itis very likely that either Yale 
or Princeton, or both, will beat Harvard in the 
championship games. 


ATHLETICS. 


Marcu toTH.—At the third annual indoor 
games of the Barnard School of New York the 
open events brought together the pupils from the 
Harvard, Cutler’s, Trinity, Wilson and Kellogg, ' 
Columbia Grammar, West End, Dwight, and 
Allen schools, and the De La Salle Institute. 
Though three of the events were open to the 
Brooklyn schools, notice of the fact was not re- 
ceived in time, and this, with one or two other 
unfortunate circumstances,prevented the Brook- 
lyn boys from competing. The time in the 
open events was very good, and three of the 
Barnard School records were broken; but the 
best results cannot be obtained in school athlet- 
ics until the open events are more numerous 
and more pains are taken to secure entries from 
all suitable schools. The manly rivalry that 
exists among the schools that compose the 
New England Interscholastic League might be 
studied to the greatest advantage, as well as 
the excellent records made at Boston School 
games. Following is a summary of the open 
events: 

Sixty-yard dash, open event-—First heat: 
T. R. Fisher, Jr.. Harvard, 6 4-5s. Second 
heat: W. Rogers, Barnard, 7s. Third heat : 
Percy Simpson, Barnard, 6 3-5s._ Fourth heat: 
I. A. Powers, Cutler, 7 1-5s. Fifth heat: F. 
H. Hall, Jr., Harvard, 7s. Sixth heat: 3: 
Veitch, Barnard, 7s. Seventh heat: D. J. B. 
Dupignac, Cutler,63/s. Eighth heat: W. Teft, 
Harvard, 7s. Ninth heat: L. W. Brooks, Har- 
vard, 7s, Tenth heat: W. A. O’Connor, Har- 
vard, 7 1-3s. Semi-finals—First heat: T. R. 
Fisher, Jr., Harvard, 7s. Second heat : D. J. B. 
Dupignac, Cutler, 7s. Third heat: Percy Simp- 
son, Barnard, 7s. Final heat: Percy Simpson, 
Barnard; L. W. Brooks, Harvard, second ; T. 
R. Fisher, Jr., Harvard, third. Time, 7s. 

Mile-run, open to private schools—Won by 
Bernard Atkinson, Harvard School; C. South- 
wick, Harvard, second ; Charles Atkinson, Har- 
vard, third. Time, 5m. 20%s. 

Mile bicycle race, open to private schools— 
Won by J. R. Crocker, Cutler; M. T. Town- 
send, Barnard, second ; F. Downing, Columbia 
Grammar School, third. Time, 3m. « ¥%s. 

Marcu 11TH.—At the first winter meeting 
of the Harvard Athletic Association W. H. 
Shea came to the frontin putting the shot. He 
increased his distance at every put, with one ex- 
ception, and twice cleared 4o ft.6 in. The 
present collegiate record of 4goft. 10 in. was 
made last spring at the New England champion- 
ship games by S. H. Evins, of Harvard; but 
no put bettering Shea’s has been made at the 











Yale-Harvard or Intercollegiate games since 
May 28, 1887, when A. B. Coxe established the 
existing Intercollegiate record with a put of 
40 ft.9% in., and at the same time the Collegiate 
record, which Evins has since broken. 

Marcu 18TH.—At the second Harvard winter 
meeting, M. F. Sweeney, Xavier A. C., at- 
tempted to raise again his indoor high-jump 
record of 6 ft. 344 in., made February 18th atthe 
winter meeting of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Sweeney had lately been jumping with 
weights and was somewhat out of form. The 
run was not as long as he is accustomed to, 
and the take-off was a mere platform of pine 
boards. Consequently he failed on an absurdly 
low jump. The best performance was by C. 
J. Paine, of Hopkinson’s School, who cleared 
5 ft. 103 in. G. R. Fearing, whose indoor 
record Sweeney has broken, was present at the 
meeting, but did not compete, partly because 
he has not trained for the event since he has 
been rowing with the Harvard crew, but chiefly 
because of a severe illness which has prevent- 
ed all training of late. 

Marcu 20TH.—The first winter meeting of the 
Yale Athletic Association consisted of a series 
of track and field events significant as some 
slight indication of what may be expected of 
the Yale team at the coming championship 
games. In the mile-walk, Wight, ’93, S., gave 
evidence of great improvement. At the Yale- 
Harvard games of 1891 he fainted in fourth 
place in a race that was won in 7m. 14 3-5s. 
This year he gives promise of bettering seven 
minutes, which would make him a strong can- 
didate for place at the Intercollegiates. In the 
mile-run, Morgan, of Yale, whom Fenton, of 
Harvard, beat at the New England Indoor 
Championships, was beaten by A. Blake, an- 
other Harvard man. Following is a summary 
of the events: 

Fifty-yard dash—W. M. Richards, Yale A. 
A. (8 ft.), first; E. O. Smith, Yale A. A. (9 ft ), 
second; E. W. Allen, New York A. C. (2 ft.), 
third. Time, 5 3-5s. 

Fifty-yard hurdles—J. W. Hall, Yale A. A. 
(12 ft.), hosts M. S. Hart, Yale A. A. (8 ft.), sec- 
ond ; Mc Van Ingen, Yale A. A. (scratch), third. 
Time, 7s. i 

Six-hundred-yard run—H. Dadmun, Wor- 
cester A. C. (scratch), first; W. J. Batchelder, 
Boston A, C. (11 yds.), second; T. S, Frank, 
Yale A. C., third. Time, 1m, 22s, 

One-mile run—G, O. oe Wesleyan A. A. 
(20 yds.), first; A. Blake, Harvard. A. A. (10 
yds.), second; W. Hunter, New Haven A. C. 
(20 yds.), third. Time, 4m. 43 4-5s. 

One-mile walk—S. H. Bunnell, Yale A. A., 
first; I. E. Wight, Yale A. A., second; S. 
Liebgold, Pastime A. C., third. (No time an- 
nounced.) 

Running high jump—E. Burke, C.C. A. U. 
(1% in.), first ; actual jump, 5 ft. 8% in. P. L. 
Sheldon, Yale A. A. (¥% in.), second ; actual 
jump, 5 ft. 7% in. J. W. Roe, Yale A. A., 
third. 

Pole-vault—C, B. Rice, Yale A. A. (4 in.), 
first ; actual vault, 10 ft. 3 in. O. G. Cart- 


wright, Yale A. A. (scratch), second; actual 
vatit, .10 i, 3 10, 
third, 

Marcu 26TH.—At the indoor meeting of the 
Columbia Cycle Club, of Hartford, Conn., 


H. Thomas, Yale A. A., 





ATHLETICS. 


Sweeney retrieved his failure of two weeks pre- 
vious, winning with a jump of 6 ft. 2% in. 
Even, this, however, is not so good as was ex- 
pected of him. Though the outdoor records 
have always been better than the indoor, ow- 
ing to the fact that most important contests are 
out of doors, a good oak floor presents a better 
take-off than clay, and there was every reason- 
able expectation that Sweeney would better his 
outdoor record of 6 ft. 44% in. during the win- 
ter months, 


BASEBALL EVENTS AND FIXTURES. 


NOTE.—In allcases the score of the home club is 
given first, 
Mar. 30—U. of P.-Yale at Philadelphia. 11-6. 
Apr. 5—U. of P.-Yale at Philadelphia. 7-8. 
Apr. 6— U. of P.-Harvard at Philadelphia. 
May 6—Princeton-Harvard at Princeton. 
May 6—Yale-U. of P. at New Haven. 
May 13—U. of P.-Princeton at Philadelphia. 
May 20—Yale-Princeton at New Haven. 
May 24—Princeton-U. of P. at Princeton. 
May 30-U. of P.-Yale L. S. at Philadelphia. 
May 30—Harvard-Princeton at Cambridge. 
June 3—Harvard-Yale L. S. at Cambridge. 
June 12—Harvard-U. of P. at Cambridge. 
June 14—Harvard-U. of P. at Cambridge. 
June 17—Yale-Princeton at New York. 
June 18—Harvard-Yale L. S. at Cambridge. 
June 22—Harvard-Yale at Cambridge. 
June 27—Yale-Harvard at New Haven. 


12-12. 


With regard to the new National League 
regulation adding five feet to the distance a pitch- 
er has to throw the ball, the Harvard Crim- 
son of March 22d says editorially: ‘‘ Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton have agreed to stand on the 
old footing ... We sincerely hope that all ama- 
teurs may see fit not to follow unquestionably 
the whims of professional baseball magnates.” 
The reason for this hope is that ‘‘ we may see 
the line between the professional and the ama- 
teur drawn more distinctly,” so that the two 
‘*may come to occupy distinct places in Ameri- 
can life ;" and the C7zmson congratulates the 
college that the new rule has already excluded 
many practice games with professionals. 

Plausible as this appears at first reading, it 
could scarcely be more fallacious. In the first 
place, has not the Crzmson been a little con- 
fused as to the stigma that attaches to the word 
‘‘professional?” A ‘‘ professional” who takes 
money for oaths. in an ‘‘amateur” college 
team is perhaps almost as dishonest and un- 
gentlemanly as the team that employs him ; but 
does it follow that the man who honestly and 
openly takes money for playing ball ought to be 
debarred from intercourse with gentlemen? 
The Crzmson seems to forget that the colleges 
have seldom hesitated to train under a profes- 
sional coach. 

In the second place, the Crzmson seems thor- 
oughly ignorant of the real point at issue in the 
new ruling. The removal of the pitcher’s box 
is least of all a ‘‘ whim of professional baseball 
magnates.” It is the result of a sincere and 
rational attempt on the part of the American 
public to improve the national game. The 
rapid development of curve pitching of late has 
made baseball more and more a bout of hide- 
and-seek between pitcher and batsman. Not 
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only have the other eight players become, as a 
whole, of second-rate importance, but what 
passes between pitcher and batter—like the 
point of wedge-plays in football—is a sealed 
volume to the mass of spectators. In defend- 
ing the old rule for the colleges, it might be 
urged that this difficulty should be less promi- 
nent where the pitchers are physically less ma- 
ture, and that it would be a hardship to require 
a young college pitcher to deliver the ball from 
any greater distance. The facts, however, 
scarcely support this argument. For some un- 
explained reason, college pitching has generally 
proved, if anything, a trifle better, when com- 
pared to college batting, than the pitching in 
league teams—and the scores perceptibly 
smaller. Now the ‘‘ baseball magnates,” by 
removing the pitcher’s box, hope to give the 
batsman more time to gauge the balls of “ cy- 
clone” pitchers like Rusie, Stivetts and Crane, 
and to fathom the tricks of strategic pitchers 
like Keefe. The resulting increase of hits will, 
they hope, bring the fielders into due promi- 
nence, and put new life into the game. Instead 
of a single contest between pitcher and bats- 
man, the game will become a live struggle, in 
which every player will have his part, and the 
science of team play take its proper place above 
the science of pitching. Incidentally, the dan- 
ger to the batsman of being hit by a pitched 
ball will be decreased. 

Whether these results will follow just as the 
framers of the new rule calculate is a matter of 
dispute among professional players; and no 
college could be censured for holding off until 
the experiment is given a thorough trial. But 
if it proves successful, there can be little doubt 
that the rule will commend itself to the good 
sense of amateurs wherever the game is 
played. 

The leading article quoted above is an excel- 
lent instance of the inability of the great ath- 
letic colleges to appreciate how small is the 
position they occupy in baseball—even in ama- 
teur baseball. It is true that oarsmanship has 
scarcely ever flourished outside of the three or 
four boating colleges ; that football has never 
until the past year been successfully cultivated 
beyond the precincts of Yale, Princeton and 
Harvard; that in track athletics the colleges 
have been on an even footing with the clubs, 
and, moreover, have brought out many of the 
best of the club athletes. In baseball. however, 
the reverse of all this has been true. Here, in- 
stead of producing athletes, the colleges are 
dependent upon such players as are experts 
when they enter college. Scarcely ever does a 
man succeed who has not learned to handle bat 
and ball in the primary school or on the village 
green. ‘There can consequently be no monop- 
oly in baseball material, or in knowledge of the 
game, and every year, as the number of large 
colleges is becoming greater, it is more uncer- 
tain which of them will produce the best nine. 

Unless present indications are very mislead- 
ing, the truth of these remarks will be again 
evidenced this year by the nine of the University 
of Pennsylvania. ast year this nine won 
one of two games with Harvard, with Yale, 
and with Princeton. Its pitcher, Bayne, 
proved one of the best college players in his 
position ever in the field. This year he is sup- 
ported by many of last year’s veterans, and will 
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have, as a substitute, Reese, a pitcher of almost 
equal ability. In the first game against Yale 
this season the nine won so easily that Boswell, 
a freshman, was put in the box in the first inn- 
ing of the second game. Four runs were scored 
off him, and though Reese was promptly sub- 
stituted, Yale won on the lead thus secured. 
With regard to the games against Harvard, it 
is impossible to speak before going to press, but 
there is every prospect that Pennsylvania will 
at least equa! her showing of last year. 

At Cornell, also, the prospect is encouraging. 
Of last year’s nine all have returned to college, 
with the exception of the phenomenal catcher, 
Fields, who will play in the Chicago A. C. nine. 
Of these, five are in actual training, namely : 
E. Young, second base, who will probably do 
most of the catching this season ; J. W. Taylor, 
first base ; Towle, center field ; Rich, short stop ; 
and H. L. Taylor, captain, who will probably 
play somewhere in the infield. The other 
three, namely: Miller, right field; W. Young, 
second base; and Ferris, left field, will probably 
come out if needed. Priest, who pitched so 
well last year, is, besides Fields, the only man 
lost, and he may return to college in time to 
play. Cornell has always been handicapped in 
baseball by the invariably late springs, and the 
remoteness of the college from railroads, but 
this year the athletic material is very promis- 
ing, and an excellent series of dates has been 
arranged. 

That Princeton has consented to play with 
Harvard and the University of Pennsylvania is 
cause of congratulation to all lovers of sport, 
and especially to Princeton herself. What was 
her idea in adhering to the undergraduate rule 
more strictly than Yale was willing to do, will 
pethaps never be known ; but, in receding from 
her first stand, it is probable that she acted 
under advice of graduates who saw clearly that 
the other course meant athletic suicide. Hard 
and humiliating as it must have been for the 
Princeton men to admit the hastiness of their 
action, it was the manliest course to pursue, 
and has more than made up for whatever loss 
of prestige the earlier, ill-considered action in- 
volved them in. 

During the past month the prospects of Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton have altered somewhat. 
Owing to Mason’s sickness, the Harvard team 
will be considerably weakened for a month or 
six wecks, if not for the entire season ; for Cor- 
bett, who is taking his place, has a bad habit of 
dropping the ball, and Upton is not strong 
enough to stand Jack Highland’s swiftest de- 
livery. At Yale the uncertainty as to which 
nine Murphy will play on seems to be settled by 
his refusal to play at all. In spite of losses, 
however, the nine is strong; and, though the 
new players lost the first Pennsylvania game 
by a bad case of rattles in the ninth inning, 
there is plenty of time to steady down, and 
they give promise of making a strong team be- 
fore the important games of the season. At 
Princeton there is considerable looseness in 
fielding, and a marked weakness at the bat, 
which is especially significant when one remem- 
bers the strength of Bayne and Reese, of Penn- 
sylvania, and of Jack Highlands, of Harvard. 

he prospects for a winning have by no means 
strengthened during the past month. 

Joun Corin, 
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YACHTING. 


On April 3d Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll's racing 
acht Mavahoe, which is going over to Eng- 
and to compete against the crack craft of the 

year, including Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrze and 
the Prince of Wales’ Brztannza, took a prelim- 
inary spin in the waters off Bristol, R. I 

There was a stiff breeze blowing when the 
big craft, under jib and mainsail only, filled 
away on the port tack, with lee rail awash, and 
stood over to Hog Island. On board of her 
was her designer, Nat Herreshoff (at the 
wheel); her owner, Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll, 
and his guests, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis and Mr. 
Woodbury Kane, who are going to cross the 
ocean in the yacht. Skipper Charles Barr was 
there and his picked crew of smart sailor men, 
agile as lascars, and without a lazy bone in 
their bodies. 

The yacht presented a pretty marine picture 
as, careening to the puffs, she glided gracefully 
through the gray water, cleaving it cleanly and 
leaving comparatively little wave in her wake. 

Some of the critics who were keenly watching 
her movements came to the conclusion that she 
was rather ‘‘tender” and heeled a little too 
much under lower sail only. They asked each 
other what she would do when she had her 
racing chip-topsail set, and shook their wise old 
heads rather ominously. 

They forgot to take into consideration that 
she was sailing without her centerboard, which 
was lying in the shipyard. This board weighs 
pretty nearly four tons, and had it been in 
position the boat would have been as stiff as a 
church steeple. 

Others hazarded the opinion that she was 
rather slow in stays, but this is probably a mis 
take, as all the Herreshoff craft are quick in 
spinning round, and no sooner is the helm a-lee 
than the craft is filling away on the other tack 
with the sailors just hustling to haul the head 
sheets aft. 

The result of the trip was quite satisfactory. 
On the reach home from Gould Island the 
staysail and jib-topsail were set and she moved 
pretty rapidly. She may require a little more 
lead, but she can stand it well. 

The Navahoe will sail early in May and will 
be entered in every race of consequence that 
British rules will permit. Her owner hopes to 
meet all the big English cutters in the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club race on June roth. 

The Navahoe is handsomely but not luxu- 
riously fitted up. Her accommodations are 
ample for the owner, four guests and a crew of 
sixteen. She is 124 feet over all, 84 feet on the 
load-water line, with 23 feet beam and 12 feet 
6 inches depth of hold. Her gross tonnage is 
113.20. Her mast is 95 feet, of Oregon pine 
Her boom is a trifle over 


1g inches in diameter. 
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go feet, and the foot of the mainsail is made fast 
with a slide to a T-shaped track of Tobin bronze 
which will enable it to be hauled out flat as a 
board. ‘The boom is more than six feet longer 
than that of the Volunteer when she was 
sloop-rigged. The gaff is 52 feet long and the 
bowsprit outboard 4o feet. The centerboard 
is of steel plate 1} inch thick, 16 feet 5 inches 
long and g feet deep. As said before, it weighs 
close upon four tons. Her sail area is nearly 
12,000 square feet. 

With this yacht Mr. Carroll may have a great 
deal of sport in British waters. His most 
formidable opponent, perhaps, will be Mr. A. 
D. Clarke’s cutter, designed by Mr. J. M. Soper, 
of Southampton, a graduate from the yard of 
Fay &Sons. He is a member of the Institute 
of Naval Architects and has designed many 
speedy yachts, among them being the 25-footer 
Dazsy, the 4o-rater Castanet and the successful 
1o-rater Dzs. This cutter, which I believe is to 
be called Sea Swallow, was constructed with a 
special view of sailing against the Vavahoe. 
She is 130 feet over all, go feet on the water-line, 
and is of wooden construction, with a beam of 
24.6 feet and a draught of over 14 feet. Her 
type is said to resemble the ‘ballast fin,” but 
the fin will be built round and will form part of 
the hull proper, and not be merely a plate like 
the ordinary fin. 

Her spar plan will not be quite so large as 
that of the Vavahoe, her mast being of yellow 
Oregon pine and 87 feet in length. Her main 
boom measures go feet and the hoist of her 
mainsail is 60 feet. Capt. Tom Jay, a well- 
known racing skipper, will have command of 
her and he will do his best to ‘‘ wipe out” the 
Yankee. 

The Brztannza, the Prince of Wales’ yacht, 
is being built by the Hendersons on the Clyde. 
She is from the board of George L. Watson. 
The utmost secrecy is maintained as to her 
dimensions, but she will be about 84 feet on the 
load-water line, with a beam of about 21 feet. 

At this time of writing iittle new has been 
heard of the Valkyrze, except that she is being 
pushed and will soon be launched. 

Mr. Beavor Webb, the yacht designer, has 
got even with Lord Dunraven, whom he has 
never forgiven for declaring that the cutter 
Galatea was not a truly representative British 
boat. The story goes that he wrote a letter to 
a friend across the water telling how, in his 
opinion, the Valkyrze would be most igno- 
miniously vanquished. He gave a sly and 
humorous hint or two about a certain fin-keel 
boat that would, in all probability, be able to 
circle round the Dunraven craft like a kite 
round his feathered prey. Somehow, the gist 
of this letter got into print, and caused much 
annoyance. Mr. Webb was cabled to and asked 
to deny the yarn, but his subtle and most in- 
genious defense was loss of memory. 

The boat hinted at is doubtless the Paine 
craft now building at Lawley’s yard, South 
Boston. This is probably one of the most re- 
markable racing ‘‘ freaks” ever designed. She 
will be 124 feet over all, and about 84 feet on 
the load-water line, with a beam of 22.6 feet, 
and a draught, with the centerboard down, of 
20 feet, and 14 feet with it up. Like the old 
Mariza, she will be fitted with two centerboards 
—one working in the fin proper and the other 
—a small one—being well forward, the theo- 








retical object being to prevent her from falling 
off to leeward in light airs. Generally, she 
much resembles a racing canoe so far as her 
appearance above the water-line is concerned. 
She will carry an extremely large sail-spread, 
and under certain conditions of wind and sea 
will doubtless sail like a witch. 

Whai a fin keel would do in a gale of wind 
and a heavy sea is problematical. There would 
naturally be a tremendous strain on the hull on 
account of the weight of the ballast fin being 
so low down, and if the system of construction 
should happen to be faulty, and the whole struc- 
ture weak, the results would of course be disas- 
trous. But for racing in our waters, where com- 
paratively smooth seas prevail in the summer 
time, and gales of windare seldom met with, the 
‘ballast fins” will, in all probability, beat the 
other types of boat. Of course, when navi- 
gating in a fog, when you are not quite sure of 
your dead reckoning, the lead must be hove 
every few minutes, because if the fin struck a 
rock, or even a sand-bar, the consequences 
might be quite unpleasant. What they would 
be in a yacht like that of General Paine is hard 
to tell, for she is quite unique. 

The Stewart and Binney fin boat will not in- 
dulge in the luxury of a centerboard. She will 
be a fin, pure and simple, like the Drusz//a of 
last year. She is owned by a syndicate of Bos- 
ton yachtsmen celebrated for their sportsman- 
like patriotism. The designers are the successors 
of the talented Mr. Burgess, whose sad and 
untimely death all yachtsmen deplore. If skill, 
science, pluck and discretion have any sway 
in this world, the firm is bound to make its 
mark. 

The dimensions of this Boston syndicate 
craft are not accurately known, but approxi- 
mately they are: length over all, 122 feet; 
length on the load-water line, 85 feet beam. 
The draught of the hull proper is not known as 
yet, but with her deep fin, with a cigar-shaped 
bulb of lead on the bottom, she cannot draw 
less than 21 feet. There will be some *‘ freak” 
novelties in the rig of this craft that will almost 
paralyze old fogies when they look upon 
them for the first time. She is being built 
under Mr. Stewart’s careful supervision, at the 
yard of Pusey & Jones, Wilmington, Del. She 
may be called Pzlgrzm. 

The Morgan Syndicate craft is being hurried 
along by the Herreshoffs. She is of the keel 
type, but quite a remarkable ship withal. The 
firm is always striking out with some rich 
and rare original idea. Thus the hull of this 
craft is constructed, below the load-water line, of 
Tobin bronze—a metal which, for its anti-foul- 
ing qualities, has long been in favor for screw 
propellers, large and small, and the rudders of 
steam launches. It is only its great expense 
that has prevented its use in the construction 
of yachts. The surface is so smooth that it of- 
fers little resistance to the water. No weeds 
and no barnacles can exist on it, and there is 
never any necessity to go over it with a lawn 
mower to shave off any tropical growth of 
foliage or grass. It is said to have more ten- 
sile strength than steel, and to be infinitely 
better adapted for ship-building purposes than 
that metal. 

We shall be better able to judge later on 
whether its introduction by the Herreshoffs 
will cause it to become popular. There is no 
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doubt of its fitness for the purpose, but the fact 
that the price of the Morgan craft will be in- 
creased to the tune of $5,000 through its use for 
the underbody, may militate against its use, 
except in the case of millionaires whose only 
object in life is to get the very best, regardless 
of expense. 

The Morgan yacht will not be so long over 
all as her rivals—somewhere near 123 feet, I 
am told—and nearly 85 feet on the load-water 
line. Her beam will be in the neighborhood 
of 26 feet, and her draught 13 feet 6 inches. 
She is a centerboard craft. 

The Rogers keel boat, which the admirers 
of the cutter type are confident will win the 
honor of defending the America’s Cup, is well 
advanced at the Herreshoff yard. She is of 
steel, and measures 124 feet over all, and about 
84 feet on the load-water line, with a beam of 
24 feet and a draught of 14 feet. Mechanics 
are at work on her until nine o’clock every 
night. 

When all these cup-defenders get afloat 
there will be some lively tussles. The Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Yacht Club has offered a $1,000 
cup for them, and other clubs are arranging for 
big prizes. In fact,no regatta will be regarded 
with favor that hasn’t at least two of these big 
crafts as drawing cards. 

The enthusiasm is spreading to the smaller 
clubs. Yachts of the Wosguzto class that have 
been hauled out on the beach for years, swathed 
in canvas bandages, are now being scraped, 
puttied, painted and varnished with a view to 
valiant exploits this summer. Rarely in the 
history of yachting have shipyards been so 
busy. Itis going to be a great season and no 
mistake. 

The Seawanhaka Yacht Club has admitted 
lady yacht owners to membership. Very gal- 
lant, no doubt, but where are they going to find 
the lady yacht owners? I believe there are 
only six in the United States. But still it was 
the right thing to do, andI hope the club will 
accept the assurances of my most distinguished 
consideration in the same spirit as offered. 

Ex-Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry sailed for 
Europe on April 6th. His steam yacht Electra 
will not go into commission until his return in 
ae . At the last meeting of the New York 

Yacht Club it was voted to present him with a 
handsome service of plate in recognition of his 
pre-eminent work in behalf of the club. The 
motion was gracefully and eloquently made by 
his successor, Commodore E. D. Morgan, and 
was of course carried with unanimity and ap- 
plause. 

The club is looking for a site in New York on 
which to build a house. The present quarters 
on Madison avenue are rather cramped. ‘The 
membership is fast reaching the high-water 
mark of one thousand, and there isn’t really 
room enough for them. There is talk also of 
a summer home and anchorage at Bay Ridge, 
but this scheme may not be carried out for 
years. The city home plan is, I understand, to 
be carried out as soon as possible. 

On April 6th Mr. Lloyd Phoenix’s auxiliary 
steam yacht /utrepfid made a trial trip down 
the Delaware. Lloyd Phoenix as a yachtsman 
is well known in many countries. is trips in 
foreign waters in his stout old cruising schooner 
Intrepid have made his name quite famous. 

A. J. KENEALY. 











ROWING. 


Tue time of the victorious Oxford crew in 
the recent English inter-university race was 
most remarkable—four miles and a quarter in 
18m. and 47s! It is equivalent to a mile in 
about 4m. 25s., and four miles in 17m. 4os. 
Taking Yale’s fastest time for four miles in a 
race, 20m. and tos., the difference between it 
and Oxford’s time for the four miles would be 
2m. and 3o0s., which, allowing 3s. to the length, 
would be equal to fifty lengths, or about one 
thousand yards—considerably over half a mile. 
Making all possible allowance for wind and 
tide, undoubtedly favorable to fast time on the 
day of the race between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the faster tide of the Putney 
course, this margin is a considerable one to 
be overcome. 

The Oxford crew of 1893 was a heavy one— 
heavy for an English crew—averaging about 
171 pounds. From its first appearance on the 
Thames, at Putney, March ist, it became the 
favorite. The men were a powerful lot, and 
impressed onlookers with a sense of their 
strength. A criticism in the /7ze/d of March 
4th sounds laughable now—namely, that the 
crew seemed to lack speed. Both Oxford and 
Cambridge departed from their long-establish- 
ed custom of breaking the journeys from the 
Isis and Cam at intermediate points, Oxford 
having heretofore usually gone to Mapledurham 
and Cambridge to Ely. The race was started 
at 4:34 Pp. M. on Wednesday, March 22d. Cam- 
bridge took a slight lead at first and held it as 
far as Hammersmith Bridge. 

Here Oxford drew up and stood off sev- 
eral desperate spurts by their opponents, as- 
suming the lead, and were never afterward 
in danger, crossing the line one length and 
four feet to the good in the time before stated. 
It was feared at one time that, because of 
repairs to the London and Southwestern 
Railway Bridge at Barnes, the usual course 
from Putney to Mortlake would have to 
be abandoned, but it was finally decided to 
stick to the old course, and, fortunately, no 
trouble was encountered in negotiating the 
dreaded arch. It was the first occasion in many 
years — which the race was rowed on a day 
other than Saturday ; but the selection of 
Wednesday had apparently no effect upon the 
attendance, the crowds of spectators being 
enormous —as large as, if not larger than, 





usual. The names and weights of the crews 
follow : 
OXFORD. 
Place. Name. College. Weight, dbs. 
DOW. 6000s Ble B. COUOR 666 68 Magdalen... ......138 
Bevcere . Be, FOR oe cccven Brasenose.... 
Serer . A. Morrison....... ae 
Gedvsscve ve Seer Jigga 
Bineoceesves A ae Magdalen . 
Diack’ sane W. A. L. Fletcher...Christ Church 
ee oN eae 
Stroke.....M. C. Pilkington ....Magdalen......... 
Coxswain.L. Portman.......... University..... ... 105 
Average weight of eight, 171% pounds. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
College. Weight, dbs. 
Branson .... First Trinity......149% 
» BAYLOTA. «20065 Trinity Hall...... 163 
Elliot keinity Hall,...... 164% 
. Waller ..... Oo 173% 
eye L. A. E. Ollivant.. ..First Trinity .....185% 
»-G. C, Kerr,.......000. First Trinity..... 174 


. Third Trinity .....168 
ar .. Third Trinity ....166 
Coxswain.C.T. Agar.. .- Third Trinity ....103 
Average weight of eight, 168 pounds. 








AQUATICS. 


It is with extreme pleasure that I am able to 
announce authoritatively that committees from 


the Harvard and Yale Boat Clubs met at 
Springfield in February last and formulated a 
challenge or invitation to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge jointly for the winners of the respective 
races to row an eight-oared race at New Lon- 
don two weeks after the Harvard-Yale race. 
Complete details as to climatic conditions were 
sent with the invitation in order that the Eng- 
lish crews might judge of the differences of 
temperature between Putney and New London. 
The use of the quarters of the defeated Amer- 
ican crew, as well as a coaching launch, were 
placed at the disposal of the accepting English 
crew. 

Last month a cable dispatch was received 
from Oxford, with whom now rests the accept- 
ance or refusal of the challenge, stating that 
the Harvard-Yale letter was received. By the 
time this appears in print the details of the 
correspondence will probably have been made 
public. Although Mr. Fletcher, the Oxford 
president, expressed himself last year as being 
opposed to having his crew come here for the 
first international race, and although I believe 
it to be proper that Oxford should first be de- 
feated in England before coming here, yet 
there are special reasons for waiving these 
opinions in both cases this year. The World’s 
Fair at Chicago is the chief reason. It is nat- 
ural to suppose that the Oxford men, indi- 
vidually, would be glad to see the wonderful 
exhibition that is to take place at Chicago. If, 
therefore, they can combine a visit to the Fair 
with a race with one of the American univer- 
sities, surely inducement enough is offered for 
them to waive their very proper contention that 
the first race should be rowed in England. 
Then, too, several international contests are to 
take place here this summer, and the interest 
and convenience of spectators would be con- 
sulted if all such contests should be confined to 
one country. It is needless to say that the vis- 
iting crew would be treated royally and will 
have everything done for its comfort and enjoy- 
ment. Ifthe rumored declination of the chal- 
lenge by Oxford turns out to be true, I hope 
Mr. Fletcher and his associates may be induced. 
to reconsider the matter, and that the members 
of the Harvard-Yale Committee will prove 
themselves successful diplomats. 

The following men have been in training at 
New Haven for the ‘varsity crew : 

Bow, mar ’94, S. 

2, Messler, ’94, S. 
3, Van Huyck ’93, and Rogers, ’93, S. 
4, Folger, ’94. 
5, Beard, ’g5. 
6, Paine, ’94. 
7, Ives, ’93 (captain). 
Stroke, Gallaudet, ’93. 
Substitutes, Chatfield and Goetchius. 

Van Huyck, while indulging in the dignified 
senior occupation of spinning a top, was unfor- 
tunate enough to injure his eyes by breaking 
his glasses. It is hoped, however, that he will 
eventually be able to fill a position in the crew. 
At present there are five former ‘varsity men 
in training. The crew has been rowing in the 
harbor and is getting into splendid shape. 
Stevenson, ’88, and Cowles, ’86, have been 
coaching, and it is probable that they will con- 
tinue so doing until Mr. Cook takes hold. The 
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material is good, and there is little reason to 
Coubt that the Yale ’93 crew will be a most for- 
midable one. 

The freshman crew candidates at present 
consist of the following men: fe D. Smith, "96 ; 
J. H. Knapp, ’96 (captain) ; Coonley, 96 ; 
R. B. Treadway, ’96; A. W. 4B 53 <ae BE 
M. Brown, '96; H. C. Holcomb, ’95. ; W. M. 
Beard, ’96; Hart, ’95, S.; Raymond, ip a and 
Hopkins, ’96. They were taken to the training 
table on March 23d. They appear to be a prom- 
ising lot, but are at present rather raw ma- 
terial. Waters is building two paper shells, 
one for the ’varsity and one for the freshmen. 

The candidates for the Harvard University 
crew have been reduced to the following : 

Bow, M. Newell, ’94. 

2, D. O. Earle, ’93. 
3, L. Davis, ’94. 
4, H. G. Johnson, ’94. 
5, W. B. Stearns, 93. 
6, A F. Eddy, ’95. 
R. Fearing, ’93. 
Stroke, s W. Glidden, ’94, and J. Purden, ’95. 

The following have also been training, and 
some of them will probably displace some of the 
above: D. R. Vail, '93 (captain); R. P. Blake, 
‘94; C. K. Cummings, 93; D. B. Duffield, ’93, 
and R. Acton. Mr. Perkins has been coaching 
the crew part of the time, and will probably do 
most of it. Iam sure that a silly report in one of 
the papers not long ago, to the effect that he 
was considered a ‘‘ mascot,” will not blind the 
authorities to the fact that,in order to wina 
boat race, they must depend upon hard and 
systematic work rather than luck. 

The possibility of a race between the winner 
at New London and Oxford should cause the 
Harvard men to do about the hardest work 
they have done for some time. The material 
is, on the whole, good, and can be turned into 
a good crew if only some sort of definite system 
of coaching is adopted. Too great stress cannot 
be laid on getting the men ‘‘ together.” I would 
sacrifice ‘‘form ” for unison andleg-work. A new 
shell is to be built for the crew by Davy. The 
freshmen have been rowing in the following 
order : 

Bow, Howland. 
2, Stevenson. 
3, Russell. 
4, Shea. 
5, Duffield. 
6, Rice. 
7, Shepherd. 

Stroke, Townsend (captain). 

They are a heavy lot—average 1715 pounds 
—and are physically superior to the freshman 
crews of the last few years. 

The Columbia freshman crew is made up as 
follows : 


Bow, Ganson, 135 pounds. 

2, Shoup, 138 

3, Eickwort, 148 PS 

4, Rice, he 

5. Goldsmith, 156 ‘* 

6, MacLane, 155 ‘ 

7, Carter, 162 ES 

Stroke, Gould, 38 *“* ° 
Substitutes, Gitterman, 146 J 

Fearing, 135 : 
Bishop, 148 


David Bandler, the coach of the successful 
‘o4 crew, has charge of the men. They are 


decidedly light, but this is of itself not a cri- 
terion of their powers. 

The challenge from the Harvard University 
Boat Club to the Yale and Columbia freshmen 
has been accepted. It was in the following 
words—one being sent to Yale and one to 
Columbia : 

‘‘The Harvard University Boat Club, in be- 
half of the Harvard Freshman Crew, hereby 
challenges the Yale University Freshman Crew 
to a two-mile straightaway race in eight-oared 
shells, at New London, on one of the three 
days preceding the day set for the Yale-Har- 
vard University race, the precise date to be 
determined hereafter, it being understood that 
Columbia accepts a similar challenge to be sent. 
Said race shall be with coxswains, and shall be 
a triangular race between the Yale, Harvard 
and Columbia Freshman crews.” 

Cornell’s request to be allowed to enter her 
freshman crew was refused on the ground 
that the course is not wide enough to permit 
four crews to row abreast. 

The Cornell-University of Pennsylvania race 
this year is to be four miles long, instead of 
three as heretofore. Cornell has not yet de- 
cided whether or not to send trews to the so- 
called World’s Fair regatta, her eventual de- 
cision depending on the entries of other crews. 

CHASE MELLEN. 


CANOEING. 

A FEW years ago canoe racing news meant a 
record of the doings of a few men—the mem- 
bers of less than half a dozen clubs—and any 
cruise of one hundred miles or more was an 
event worth publishing in detail. Times have 
changed. Now a canoe cruise is not worth 
mentioning unless taken in a foreign land or in 
some remote region of our own country. Ca- 
noes may now be found in summer all along the 
coast, on many rivers and lakes, and they at- 
tract little attention, as they are so frequently 
met with. : 

The American Canoe Association meets have 
developed a widespread interest in racing, and 
now the fast boats and clever sailors do not 
come from one quarter as of old, but hail from 
north, east and west—the south as yet has not 
been heard from. 

Local news, therefore, has lost its interest as 
the canoe idea has spread, and many club races 
and doings no longer find a place in the pub- 
lications devoted to the sport ; only the larger 
events are of general interest. New ideas 
about sails, hulls and rigging are always of 
interest, and it is really surprising that so little 
that is new has come to the surface the past year. 

The development of the sailing canoe was 
very rapid for several years. <A limit seems to 
have been reached beyond which further prog- 
ress in the line of increased speed will be very 
slow. No radical changes are likely to develop, 
but a continual improvement in the details 
keeps going on all the time. 

The latest novelty is aluminum canoe ‘‘ jew- 
elry,” blocks, mast rings, jaws, etc., etc. In 
the matter of weight they are a great improve- 
ment over brass and galvanized iron, and in 
all probability are quite as strong. The prices 
quoted seem to be very reasonable. 

Very few canoes were built the past winter 
for purely racing purposes—fewer than for many 
years. C. Bowyer VAUx. 
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Peruaps the only event worthy of special 
notice that has occurred since last writing is 
the introduction by Mr. Carbutt of what he 
calls the ‘‘ Columbian plate,” a plate dacked 
—that is, coated on the back with a hitherto 
unused material as a preventive of halation. 

It is just possible that some of my amateur 
readers may not know what is really meant by 
halation, and it is quite certain that many of 
them do not know it when they see it; so that 
for them a few words of explanation may not 
be out of place. 

As far back as the fifties it was noticed that 
under certain circumstances a peculiar kind of 
blurring occurred on such parts of a negative as 
included, say, what should have been clean-cut 
branches against a clear sky, the edges and 
astragals of a window, and indeed wherever 
darks came against lights. Sometimes this 
blurring extended only to the thickening of 
what should have been fine lines, a giving of 
fuzziness to what should have been delicate de- 
tail, or a blending of dark and light where there 
should have been well-defined lines of demarca- 
tion ; while in other cases the effect was so great 
as to produce large patches of dense fog. 

Efforts to trace these effects to their cause 
showed clearly that it was light that had passed 
through the sensitive film and its glass support, 
and was then reflected back by either the back 
of the plate or the layer of atmospheric air 
in immediate connection therewith, or perhaps 
both ; and the remedy was found in a coating 
of non-actinic matter —— to, and in optical 
contact with, the back of the plate, so that the 
light, or the actinic portion thereof that passed 
through, should be absorbed rather than re- 
turned. 

Various substances were employed for this 
backing, but probably the most convenient and 
efficient was a thinnish paste or thickish paint 
made of burnt sienna, dextrine and water, with 
sufficient glycerine to — the dried coating 
from being brittle, and applied either by means 
of a broad camel-hair brush or sponge. From 
the time of this discovery till now, the more 
careful workers have employed this, or some 
equally suitable backing, especially on such 
plates as were to be exposed on subjects known 
to be favorable to the production of halation ; 
but the method was attended with considerable 
trouble both in its application and in its re- 
moval before development, and consequently 
never became general. 

From time to time many of those who, while 
recognizing the evil of halation, were unwilling 
to take the trouble necessary to its prevention, 
have urged plate-makers to undertake it for 
them, but with very little success, until some 
time during last year, when a London firm in- 
troduced the ‘‘ Sandell plate,” a plate coated 
with two or more layers of emulsion of vary- 
ing degrees of sensitiveness, which was said, 


amongst other good qualities, to be free from 
halation under the most trying conditions. 

This multi-coated plate has been introduced 
into this country by at least two of our plate- 
makers, and while, so far as my experiments 
go, they seem to deserve the name of ‘ non- 
halation,” they, as is asserted by some writers 
of considerable authority, have some qualities 
that somewhat militate against their usefulness 
for general work. Be thisas it may, Mr. Car- 
butt, to whom the whole photographic fraternity 
is indebted for his labors in the perfecting of 
gelatino-bromide plates, has satisfied himself 
that the desired object may be better attained 
in the good old way, and introduced a plate 
backed by a new material in every way suitable 
for the purpose. It is in perfect optical con- 
tact with the plate; unabradable, and conse- 
quently nothing in the shape of dust from it 
can injure the sensitive surface; easily re- 
moved, and being insoluble in water, stains 
neither fingers nor developing solution. 

Of course such backing costs something, and 
the ‘‘Columbian plate” is necessarily a little 
more expensive than an unbacked one. 

To adopt one or other of those courses I 
would strongly urge every amateur who has 
passed the button-pressing stage, and really 
wants to see his name engraved on the pillar 
of photographic fame; as, although there are 
some subjects that, from their nature, are more 
prone to halation than others, there are few 
indeed, if any, in which it is not present in 
some degree, or which would not be truer in 
tonality, and otherwise much and markedly 
better, on a backed than on an unbacked plate. 

Iam quite aware that, pipe how I may on 
this matter, there are some who will not dance 
—some of the ‘‘ let well alone” persuasion, that 
for ordinary purposes will neither buy nor 
back; and even to them I have something to 
say. There are few amateurs of ability and 
ambition who do not attempt interior work, 
and few interiors that would not be improved 
by the inclusion of a window in the representa- 
tion. But on an unbacked plate that is hardly 
possible, even by the usual method of covering 
the window during all but a fraction of the ex- 
posure. With a properly backed plate, however, 
the difficulty disappears, and gives, instead of 
what on an unbacked one is simply an irregu- 
larly shaped mass of fog, a well-defined win- 
dow with ample detail in such flowers or other 
ornaments as may be in or near it. 

But I don’t want my readers to take my word 
for this, or indeed any other question that they 
may easily settle for themselves; as a single 
experiment properly made, while always pleas- 
ant and giving a keener interest in the question, 
will be far more convincing than a whole column 
of reasoning from recorded facts. Let them 
expose a dozen plates on half a dozen different 
subjects, selected from those both most and 
least likely to promote halation, one plate on 
each subject to be backed and the other un- 
backed. If exposure and development be car- 
ried on with care so as to insure the best results, 
and those results be carefully compared, the 
superiority of the negatives on the backed plates 
will be such as to render it unlikely that un- 
backed plates will ever be employed on subjects 
having even but a slight tendency to halation, 
and especially on interiors and landscapes with 
trees against a clear sky. Jay SEE. 
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THE month of March 
has been prolific in ex- 
citing topics. Oneof them 
was the startling infor- 
mation that the publish- 
ers of the Z. A. W. Bul- 
letin had thrown up their contract with the 
League of American Wheelmen. This state- 
ment, which appeared in nearly all of the 
daily papers throughout the country, was 
quickly denied by Secretary Bassett, of the 
league. There is no doubt, however, but that 
there was a hitch in the proceedings, but just 
what it was your correspondent cannot find 
out ; but so far as he can learn, it seems that 
there was doubt in the Wheelman Company’s 
mind as to the bearing of the postal laws. But 
Mr. Bassett, in the last issue of the official 
organ, states that this matter was arranged, 
and that the league has in its possession facts 
and rulings which show that the publishers of 
the official bulletin have not been violating the 
postal laws. The whole nub of the trouble can 
be found in the fact that the cycling press at 
large are undoubtedly jealous of the existence 
of the official organ. This paper, of course, 
goes to every member of the league, and the 
league retains the sum of twenty-five cents as 
subscription for each member, according to 
the by-laws thereof. This, of course, is a pretty 
cheap weekly, and it materially interferes with 
the other cycling papers in increasing their 
circulation lists, and, of course, if the weekly 
official organ were out of the way there would 
be much larger fields for the other papers to 
browse in. It is, however, foolish for them to 
attempt to have the league do away with its 
weekly organ, for the league cannot carry on 
its business without the assistance of a weekly 
paper. As Mr. Bassett states in his official 
news, ‘‘ We think we may be permitted to re- 
mark that the stopping of the Bu/letin would 
be a death-blow to the league; it would take 
away our means of communicating with the 
members and involve an expense to the divi 
sions in the prosecution of their work, which 
cannot be thought of.” There is no doubt but 
what Mr. Bassett speaks the truth, and if the 
other weekly papers will take my advice they 
will turn their attention to more legitimate 
work than attempting to undertake what is 
an impossibility. The transparent shield which 
they attempt to interpose between themselves 
and the public can be seen through too readily, 
and the claim that they are ‘‘ working for the 
interest of the league” in attempting to de- 
stroy the official organ is too apparently false to 
deceive even the most gullible. 

Chairman Raymond jumped into a seething 
caldron when he went down to straighten out 
affairs in Baltimore between the Maryland Cy- 
cle Club and the associated clubs of that city, 
and I do not believe since Solomon had to de- 
cide as to the parentage of that historical infant, 
that any human being has had to judge on so 


we 


difficult a question. The representatives on 
both sides confronted Mr. Raymond with cast- 
iron, stubborn-twist affidavits, each swearing ac- 
cording to the laws of the land that t’other 
fellows did not tell the truth. I think if I were 
placed in the boots of Mr. Raymond I should 
refuse to grant sanction in either case. In fact, 
I do not see how he can accept the affidavit of 
one side without indirectly accusing the other 
of perjury. This is not a nice position to place 
a gentleman in who has nothing to gain and who 
is simply a voluntary servant without remunera- 
tion, unless vigorous kicks, protests and mum- 
bled curses can be called remuneration. 

Speaking of kicks and curses, I really do not 
see how any man’s loyalty to the L. A. W.can 
be so strong as to make him patient and willing 
to receive the kicks and cuffs, and to be charged 
with almost every crime in the calendar, and to 
continue patiently, honestly, and without any 
hope of remuneration, the good work for the or- 
ganization which he represents. The time is 
coming when good men will refuse to take these 
positions, and the league is likely to have to go 
a-begging for able men to fill its offices. You 
have only to scan the cycling papers of to-day 
toseewhat Imean. The Executive Committee 
of the L. A. W. have been under a perfect fusil- 
lade of abuse, and it is a shame that these gen- 
tlemen, who are voluntarily giving their time 
and spending their money for the good of the 
league, should be subjected to the insults 
which are heaped upon them. 

In the name of common sense, what is to be 
gained by these men in accepting this office? 
Nothing in the world but a love of the sport 
and a loyalty to the league impels them, and 
it seems that a little consideration should he 
shown them. There is, however, one relief in 
view ; that is, as soon as the racing and riding 
season begins these penny-a-liners and Cheap 
John editors will have a chance to work in dif- 
ferent channels. It is an unfortunate fact that 
in the dull season they have to fill their columns, 
and if it is not a member or members of the 
Executive Committee, some other poor wight 
would have togetit. If it had not been this win- 
ter for that Wheelman Company’s contract and 
the Executive Committee, these so-called cy- 
cling papers would have had to go begging for 
something to talk about. In the language of 
‘Mr. Cataline of the Romans,” I appeal to 
these penny-a-liners to give us a rest. 

An interesting experiment is about to be 
made in England on the Herne Hill track, 
which is to be relaid in wood placed edgewise. 
The projectors seem to think that this will 
make as fast a track as can be constructed. It 
may be so, but it will be an interesting thing to 
watch the gradual deterioration which will be 
brought about by the variations of the climate. 
If it were under cover and the surface were not 
subjected to the direct action of heat, cold, wet 
and dry, I should imagine that the track could 
be made very fast, and if it were built in the same 
thorough manner as the higher grade bowling 
alleys, it would undoubtedly be indestructible 
if covered. I have grave doubts, however, as 
to its lasting qualities. The management in 
charge of the track at Chicago to be used at the 
international meets has not yet decided as to 
what the surface should be. Chairman Ray- 
mond, however, is strongly in favor of burnt- 
brick dust surface. This track will have a 
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foundation similar to the best Telford or Mac- 
adam, with a top-dressing of the brick-dust. 
There will be no expense spared in the building 
of the track, as the whole aim will be to produce 
the best. 

It is yet too early to authoritatively state 
which of the European crack racing men will 
be over here to compete in the international 
events at Chicago. This only I do know, and 
that is, Fred Osmond will be here in charge of 
the Whitworth exhibit. It remains to be seen 
whether he will go into training and meet our 
fast men. I am free to say that ‘‘] have my 
doubts.” 

A good deal of nonsensical talk has been ap- 
pearing in the columns of the cycling press 
lately as to the cost of bicycles as compared 
with the price of production. The average 
rider evidently has very crude ideas as to what 
a bicycle actually costs. Even the most liberal 
of these riders place the price of a machine at 
such a figure as would hardly cover the manu- 
facturer’s cost of production, and by manufact- 
urers’ cost, I do not mean the expenses which 
are entailed by the maker in selling same, and 
in these days of sharp competition this item is 
one which would surprise even the wisest men 
if they were only aware of the amount. It 
would astonish some people to find out how 
much money is necessary in order to produce 
even the first sample machine, which, after the 
most careful calculations, may prove faulty 
on practical trial; then comes the fearful 
waste in consequence. The expensive tools, 
which have cost hundreds, and perhaps thou- 
sands of dollars to produce, are simply good for 
so much waste metal. After the perfected 
machine leaves the manufacturer’s hands and 
is placed on the market for actual sale, then 
comes the tremendous cost in disposing of 
same. Large office expenses have to be met, 
numerous traveling men present their bills, and 
all of these have to be paid and provided for 
before a profit can be reached. It is all very 
well for the outsider to say advertising ex- 
penses are needless, but the manyfacturer who 
does not keep up with the procession would 
soon be without customers. The expense of 
selling machines in the United States is much 
larger than it is in England, as is true of al- 
most everything in this country. These men 
who desire to air their views and opinions are 
not practical because they jump at conclusions, 
and if they go into the bicycle business with 
the ideas as to cost as laid down by some of 
these riders, they will find that their stock- 
holders will very shortly turn to them and re- 
quest a statement as to how they arrived at 
their rosy-hued conclusions. I know alittle bit 
about the cost of producing a bicycle, which by 
no means ends at the time when the machine 
leaves the factory, and I can assure the readers 
of OurtiING that the ‘‘ wholesale robbery ” which 
these would-be Solons would have the riders 
believe they are being subjected to, only exists 
in the minds of these scribblers. 

To the cycling scribe who is thoroughly 
posted as to the rights of wheelmen on the pub- 
lic highways it reads like ancient history when 
he is confronted with the statement that so- 
and-so has been arrested for riding on the 
— highway in Alabama or for crossing a 

ridge in Maryland. We suppose the time will 
come when the authorities will realize that the 


bicycle has exactly the same rights on the pub- 
lic highways as any other vehicle, and it is the 
strangest thing that the lawyers who have 
charge of the business of the authorities in the 
different localities should be so ignorant of 
the law as not to know this fact. It does not 
speak very well for their knowledge or their 
thoroughness, and I suppose it anly remains 
for us to be patient and be willing to drive cer- 
tain facts through the thick heads of certain of 
these legal luminaries. 

I notice that the Racing Board is going to 
take a new tack this year, and exclude from its 
councils all those connected with the trade 
Well, perhaps, for politic reasons, this is a good 
move. Personally, I am of the opinion that 
the trade is a good thing to be represented in 
any branch of the league work, and I have 
enough faith in its honesty to believe that its 
representatives, no matter what position they 
hold in league matters, would not allow their 
prejudices to run away with their ideas of jus- 
tice and good faith. There seems, however, to 
have been that demand on the part of certain 
of the trade that all connected with trade should 
be excluded. For my part, I look upon the 
trade as being honestly and earnestly in favor 
of anything which would tend to further the in- 
terest of cycling and the League of American 
Wheelmen at large. It is pretty hard in these 
days to get good men to accept offices in the 
league, and I miss my guess if in the future it 
will not be a good deal harder. I have already 
alluded to the reasons in a former portion of 
these notes. THE PROWLER. 


PRACTICAL jokers sometimes find their jokes 
fall flat. Two victims, ‘‘hoist by their own 
petard,” were recently before the National As- 
sembly, when a motion was made to expel 
them for having indorsed the application for 
L. A. W. membership of a well-known profes- 
sional trainer. The said professional had been 
admitted, but promptly expelled. The whole 
thing was attempted to be excused as a joke. 
The jokers now sincerely regret their action, 
for they also were suspended and expelled. 

It is growing plain that the officers of the 
league are determined to root out profession- 
alism wherever it shows itself, and their action 
with these devotees of fun should be a warn- 
ing to others who underestimate the supply of 
patience at league headquarters. 

Messrs. ALLEN AND SACHTLEBEN, after a three 
years’ tour of the world awheel, reached St. 

ouis last month. Thomas Stevens, Allen 
and Sachtleben are the only wheelmen who 
have completely wheeled around the world, 
and all are Americans. No other nationality 
has yet furnished a globe-girdler on wheels. 
OuTING’s own representative, Lenz, is now work- 
ing his way through China, and his already 
published letters give only a faint idea of the md 
ventures to be read in the near future in OuriNG. 

Tue George R. Bidwell Cycle Co.’s ‘‘ Tour- 
ist” is a cycle that is well made, and fitted with 
the best pneumatic—the Bidwell constrictive. 
It moves with the swiftness of thought and the 
smoothness of a dream. 

F, E. Spooner, the long-distance champion, 
will not represent America in the Cuca Cup 
race for the world’s twenty-four-hour record in 
London next July ; neither will Frank Waller, 
the past long-distauce champion. 


So 
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THE COMING SEASON. 


Tue trainer of race-horses is, as a rule, a trifle 
inclined to be timid inthe spring. This is per- 
haps not unnatural. It is not that the influence 
of the slothful days of winter still hangs about 
him, but that so much depends on the early 
work of his charges. The coy lover dallies and 
fears to ask the question that will either elevate 
him to the seventh heaven or submerge him in 
the slough of despond. So it is with the trainer. 
Among his older horses there are sure to be 
some under suspicion. Even if they weathered 
the storm the previous year and retired for the 
winter sound and well so far as the outside 
public could judge, there are so many ‘ifs and 
ands” that the inmates of a stable can alone 
comprehend. Weaknesses that may never have 
been visible, except to eyes that were ever on 
the watch to detect them, may have become 
aggravated, or the period of inaction may not 
have built up the tissues wasted during a long 
and arduous campaign. Spring work finds 
out all such failings, and the first fast move 
may supply the least desired answer, and deter- 
mine that the animal in question will have to be 
relegated to the great army of ‘* has beens.” 

Then, too, with the two-year-olds there is 
virtually everything to learn. Last fall, as some- 
times happens, there were comparatively few 
trials of any importance effected, largely owing 
to the weather, and the majority of the then 
yearling brigade were housed for the cold 
weather with but the poorest idea having been 
formed of their powers. Under such circum- 
stances it becomes needful to wait till the 
weather breaks in the following spring to try 
the youngsters. Unless there is any absolute 
necessity, trainers are apt to postpone the ques- 
tion as long as possible. Those who have in 
hand large stables belonging to rich owners 
may not hesitate to go about the ‘‘ weeding- 
out” process with an unsparing hand, but the 
percentage who find themselves in such a posi- 
tion is small. The average trainer has not 
carte-blanche to ‘‘ cull” his horses and keep only 
the tip-toppers. He has to do all he can with 
the material supplied to him, even if they 
cannot earn their oats; there is no money forth- 
coming to purchase a fresh supply of horses. 
Small wonder, then, that some of them are in- 
clined to wax timid and faint-hearted, hesitat- 
ing about risking the demolition of all their 
built-up hopes. 

But with racing in active progress and the 
usual run of owners anxious, if possible, to at 
once earn something with their stables toward 
paying expenses, trainers have less chance for 
hesitation. Some portion of their strings is 
wanted as speedily as possible, and this means 


that the entire lot are given active work ap- 
preciably sooner than they otherwise would. 
‘‘Example is better than precept,” and at 
Gravesend, where work is always most forward 
in the spring, ‘t Father Bill” Daly set the other 
trainers a capital example. Daly is no ‘‘kid 
glove” trainer, and at best never believes in 
pampering his stock. His training methods 
recall the old motto that William of Wykeham 
had posted up in his school at Winchester : 
“Aut disce aut decede; manet sors tertia 
caedz,” only one might supplant ‘‘ dzsce” with 
‘“‘curre”’ and yet not spoil the scansion. 
‘Father Bill’s”” horses surely have to run (and 
win some kind of race) or get out, and while he 
has never as yet emulated the late Lord Glas- 
gow in having his really worthless horses killed, 
perhaps if he had been born rich instead of 
acquiring his money through selling-platers 
and trotting-horses, he might have done so. 
Certainly, taking the other interpretation of 
‘‘caed¢?” —as intended for the scholars and 
typified by the emblem of a birch-rod— his 
horses are apt to have plenty of such treatment. 

However that may be, when Daly began 
sending his horses fast trials in the early part 
of last month, the other trainers put on their 
thinking caps, and knowing that he would 
surely be ‘‘ given the office” if Elizabeth were 
going to LS sere lost no time in following his ex- 
ample. ithin afew days a definite and official 
announcement was made, and in consequence 
few race-horses in the vicinity of New York have 
been eating the oats of idleness since. Hence 
it will happen that when, on the 15th of May, 
the last lingering fumes of winter racing are 
dispelled by the Brooklyn Handicap, there will 
be a great many more horses fit and ready to 
race than usual. 

The man who attempts to predict with any 
great degree of definiteness the results of a 
coming season is likely to find before that sea- 
son ends that he has overtaxed his powers, and 
the present occasion is no exception to the rule. 
Owing to the fact already noted that but few 
yearling trials were made last fall, compara- 
tively little iseas yet known as to the quality of 
the two-year-olds that will sport silk this year. 
Such trials are at best unreliable, though they 
give some line from which to draw conclusions. 
Many a trainer has passed the winter under 
the fond conviction that he had a big string of 
high-class youngsters, only to find, when the 
time at last came for them to face the stern 
realities of racing, that they were one and all 
counterfeits, or that, for some reason or other, 
they will not stand training. Even spring 
trials may be almost as misleading. For ex- 
ample, last year that most astute trainer, 
Wyndham Walden, thought that his two-year- 
old division would be better than he had had 
any year since he took charge of Messrs. J. A. 
and A. H. Morris’ stable. What he found when 
it came to the test of actual experience was 
that it was the worst. His two best colts went 
amiss and never faced the starter, and there 
was not one in the entire lot that was up to 
even moderate stake form. If, then, a trainer 
of the first class can make such errors of calcu- 
lation with horses that he has had for months 
continually under his care, how can the scribe, 
who at best gets only an outside and superficial 
view of things, expect to attain accuracy of 
prediction ? 
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So far as the all-aged division that will repre- 
sent their stables for the most part in handi- 
caps is concerned, it is to be feared that the 
experiences of last year may be repeated. 
Then it was notably weak. Lamplighter, good 
horse as he is, aes A scarcely have cut sucha 
wide swath if he had been meeting a really 
good lot of old horses. Of course, there are a 
number of recruits from the three-year-old lot 
of last year, the most notable being Lamp- 
lighter and Tammany. These are without a 
doubt a cracking pair of horses that will mate- 
tially raise the standard, and at any rate in 
the early part of the year, till the question of 
superiority is definitely settled, a meeting be- 
tween them will arouse little less enthusiasm 
than the famous match between Salvator and 
Tenny. 

But one swallow does not make a summer, 
and outside of these two there is not any very 
great gain in strength. Yorkville Belle should 
win many races for Mr. Croker, but she show- 
ed last year that when pitted against good colts 
she invariably had to strike her colors. St. 
Florian may train, but there is a great question 
about it. Should he do so, we may expect to 
find him a worthy antagonist for any horse in 
training ; but, though he has been given every 
chance, it seems almost too good to believe. 
Locohatchee was amiss a large part of last year, 
and may be as good a horse again as he was in 
his two-year-old form, but he, again, issomewhat 
an unknown quantity to reckon on. Victory 
has already gone wrong and will not see the 
post, while His Highness, even if he does 
better than he did last season, is not very likely 
to prove a stayer in high-class company. Par- 
venu showed good form last year, but it is 
impossible to determine his real caliber, as he 
has never yet met the very best, while Mars, 
though a game, honest horse, has not the turn 
of speed to enable him to shine in the best of 
company, at any rate in a race at a less dis- 
tance than a mile and a half. Othersthereare, 
such as Stonenell, Nomad, Pactolus, Leona- 
well, Charade and Fidelio, but there is an “if” 
in most of these cases. Stonenell hitherto 
has only proved himself a wonderfully speedy 
sprinter; Pactolus may very probably not train, 
while the other four, though they all showed 
good form, have never proved their claim to 
be considered in the first flight. 

A few older horses that have been in retire- 
ment for a while, may emerge to gain fresh 
laurels, but on such cases one can never look 
but with suspicion. La Tosca, Terrifier, Major 
Domo and Pessarra arespecimens. If La Tosca 
should train, Mr. Pierre Lorillard will undoubt- 
edly win some first-rate races with her, but at 
the present time it looks as if ‘‘ Father Bill” Daly 
had the most promising of this lot in Terrifier. 
This horse is in the Suburban at the feather- 
weight of ninety-five pounds, andif he goes to 
the post fitand well, with Jimmy Lamley in the 
saddle, he will take a great deal of beating. 

Toturn to the three-year-olds, the prospects 
are fair, but not extraordinarily good. The best 
colt of last year, Morello, is unfortunately de- 
barred from running on the Board of Control 
tracks owing to the suspension of his trainer 
and part owner. Onthe other hand, however, 
the year has been greatly strengthened by pur- 
chases from the West since the end of last 
racing season. These include G. W. Johnson, 


Red Banner and C. H. Gillock. It is a bold 
man who will try to predict the best three-year- 
old of 1893. Some there are who look beyond 
the lot that showed in the first flight as two- 
year-olds and pick some colt that came on 
toward the end of the season. Among such 
possibilities are Sport and Ramapo, and it is 
more than likely that both will do extremely 
well. There is yet another, that did nothing 
last year, that may be heard from, this being 
Longdock, full brother to Longstreet. Still the 
chances are that we shall see the contest for 
supremacy fought out between Don Alonzo, 
G. W. Johnson, Sir Francis, Sir Walter and a 
very few others. Don Alonzo will very prob- 
ably prove not to stay, but G. W. Johnson (who, 
while virtually unknown in the East, showed 
first-class form in the West) and Sir Francis are 
apt to again prove their superiority over any 
that may emerge from the rear ranks. 

As is usual, it looks comparatively easy to 
pick the best three-year-old fillies. Helen 
Nichols and Lady Violet stand by themselves, 
and of the pair the chances are all in favor of 
the former. She is better bred to stay than 
Mr. Belmont’s charming daughter of The IIl- 
Used, and considering the fact that she had 
been radically amiss on the only occasion she 
was defeated as a two-year-old, her form is su- 
perior. The only other filly worthy to mention 
with these two is Miss Maude. She never 
proved herself equal to them, but if she comes 
on well, may take a good deal of beating. 

When it comes to two-year-olds, silence is the 
safest and most dignified policy. A month 
hence some dim idea of how good or bad a crop 
that of 1893 will prove, may be dawning, but at 
present all is obscure and hidden. Let us hope 
that they will prove an extra good lot, to do 
credit to themselves and strengthen the ranks 
of our race-horses, sires and matrons, in the 
future. 

So far as the general outlook is concerned, 
while one may safely say that the promise of 
sport is excellent, there are not wanting some 
signs that the far-seeing lover of the sport has 
learned to dread. Internal dissensions and 
classes have been either the immediate or 
the indirect cause of a great majority of the 
troubles that have assailed the American turf 
of late years, and the season is not likely to 
pass without some such happenings in the 
vicinity of New York. In New Jersey, matters 
have not settled down into any satisfactory 
shape. The outcome of the Supreme Court’s 
consideration of the constitutionality of the 
Parker bills is eagerly awaited, while, in ad- 
dition, it is uncertain what effect a decision 
adverse to the race-courses would have in the 
matter of affecting the licenses already _ 
ed under the provisions of these laws. That, 
however, whatever the ultimate outcome ma 
prove to be, there will be no interference wit 
meetings in the State this year seems likely, 
and in consequence some clashes are tolerably 
certain to ensue. During the months of July 
and August there is apt to be a plethora of rac- 
ing which may work much harm to the general 
reputation of the sport. At present one can 
only hope that wise councils will prevail, and 
that managers may be induced to curb the 
rapacity of their instincts in the matter of 
dates. 

SporTING TRAMP. 
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Some of the good people who enthuse over 
matters canine appear, judging from my cor- 
respondence, to be a trifle at sea on the question 
of awards lately made at important bench 
shows. ‘The show season has been a great one 
beyond dispute. The big fixtures following the 
grand success scored at Madison Square Gar- 
den have proved in turn that the public in- 
terest in the kennel is yet as keen as even the 
fancy could desire, but many have failed to 
grasp the real meaning of some sfeczal awards, 
and the result is a lot of questions about a cer- 
tain dog—by name ‘‘ Tiree.” 

Now, in the first place, this particular dog is 
a Scottish terrier—by no means so large as the 
discussion it has raised. It is a clinking, good 
terrier, too, though many, who fancy that they 


know a bit about terriers, might pass it without . 


notice on the street. Some have asked by 
letter what this animal might be that captures 
specials offhand for the best dog in the show, 
and why it is better than famous animals of 
heavy price, known as magnificent specimens 
of their kind throughout the doggy world. 

It does not altogether appear that my querists 
understand what they are questioning about. 
In the first place, to claim that the terrier in 
question was the ‘‘best dog” in any show is 
—well, different. The best dog in any show is, 
to the ordinary spectator, not necessarily of any 
particular breed, but the animal which most 
appeals to the admiration of the individual 
spectator. To say that this terrier was the dest 
dog in a show, would probably mislead all but 
those well-informed men who know under what 
conditions the special prize was offered. To say 
that a terrier was the best dog, to an admirer of 
any other breed would, of course, appear to be 
rank folly. To the fancier of any one breed, 
that breed is better than any other, and the best 
specimen of that breed exhibited is apt to be 
considered the best dog in the show. For en- 
lightenment in certain quarters—I am writing 
only for the unsophisticated ones—an explana- 
tion, framed to suit their limited knowledge of 
such matters, may be in order. 

Suppose that a special prize be offered—and 
I think that such a prize is, to say the least, a 
bit of tomfoolery—for the best dog in any show. 
The different classes are judged and the awards 
in them placed as the judges decide they should 
be—dogs of different breeds competing against 
others of their breed—setters against setters, 
pointers against pointers, St. Bernards against 
St. Bernards, and so on, down the extensive 
list to the wee and wearisome toys. Honors in 
all classes for distinct breeds are awarded, and 
then cracks of all breeds compete for the spe- 
cial for the ‘‘ best dog in the show.” 

Settling the merits of the best dogs in the 
show is by no means an easy task, and decision 
seldom gives anything approaching satisfaction. 
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Each breed has its own standard of perfection, 
a perfect dog being supposed to be an unknown 
quantity. We will suppose that the ideal per- 
fect dog would score one hundred points, sub- 
divided into so many points for a perfect head, 
body, limbs, color, tail, expression, etc., etc. 
Very good! Wherever real competing dogs fall 
short of the perfect type, they are penalized so 
many points as the imperfection calls for. A 
really good dog may score under the judges 
and against the ideal perfect animal, say ninety 
points as its total, which means that the animal 
fell short a point here and there of perfection, 
and lost in all ten points. A dog that would so 
score ninety-seven points might be considered 
so near to the perfect model as to be a/mosta 
perfect specimen of its kind. Hence, when 
competing for a special prize for the best dog 
in a show, a terrier, or a pug, or a bulldog, or 
a greyhound may happen to be last in the 
lists against a St. Bernard, a mastiff or a setter. 
The nearest to perfection in its own class and 
against its own standard may score nearer the 
accepted standard of canine perfection by count- 
ing points scored, and so a wee and astonish- 
ingly good terrier may defeat for such a prize 
all the giants of dogdom and the peers of other 
breeds. So ‘‘drill, ye tarriers, drill!” 
‘* DAMON.” 


LOFT. 


Last year was full of good works, many ex- 
isting records being broken and the general 
average for speed and returns being higher 
than was ever before known; not that the 
birds were better in either ability or condition, 
but because new conditions were made for the 
journeys, the birds being held during clear 
weather and let go in the clouded atmosphere 
of the clearing after a storm. The world’s 
champion score, as posted for this season’s 
flyers to break if they can, holds high figures, 
but the good work of every distance has been 
done so easily and with such a wide margin for 
better figures, that every owner is sure his 
birds can do better than they have done, and 
even those who hold the lead feel that better 
work can be done. 

The score at the opening of the season is: 





When 


Owner. 
oi made. 


Speed. 
Yards per 
minute. 


Distance. 
Miles. 





H. G. Thurston (Mass.). 
Fred Bowers (Mass). 

M. B. Maguire ‘wy! York). 
P. E. Galligan (R. 1.). 

W.H. Hillebrecht, Jr. (Pa.). 
G. E. Hook (Mass.). 

1474 | H. Ma (R. I.). 

1170 | E. Senderling (Pa.). 

1476 — Blood (Pa.). 

1419 ‘hos. Brooks (Pa.). 

1127. | W. H. Hillebrecht, Jr. (Pa.). 
1195 | P. E. Galligan (R. I). 


we. Fred Bowers (Mass.). 
4% | W. Bennert (N. J.). 
P. E. Galligan (R. 1.). 


1611 
1525 
1439 
1588 
1352 
1733 


1892 
1892 
1885 
1892 
1892 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1889 
1886 
1892 
1892 
1890 
days 1886 
One 
month 
Two 
| weeks 





1892 


1183 Fred Bowers (Mass.). 1892 











Distance in the day, 540 miles—P. E. Galligan, 1892. 
Extreme distance, 1183 miles—Fred Bowers, 1892. 


E. S. STARR. 
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Peruaps there is nothing more essential to the 
well-being of the immortal soul than the well- 
being of the mortal body. All ills, moral and 
spiritual, have some tiny root of their existence 
fed and pandered to by a morbid brain or dis- 
ordered digestion; for seldom do we see a round, 
rosy, jocund person who is steeped in infidelity, 
or addicted to more than the ordinary little vil- 
lainies that most of us indulge in more from 
carelessness than cussedness. 

Not long ago a misguided croaker described a 
big, ruddy, jovial fellow as ‘‘ stupidly healthy,” 
which phrase I strongly resented as being ap- 
plicable only to overfed pugs, or to some of 
those unfortunately very remote backwoodsmen 
whose calling offers no opportunity, and alas! 
no leisure, for cultivation of mind with body. 
Extremely illiterate people may be “stupidly 
healthy,” perhaps, because their sole life is 
rounded by food and sleep, or at least the 
desire for such, but I question that if many 
generations of this content and stupidity, and 
warm, rich blood, will not in time be a greater 
benefit to the human race, when judiciously 
blended with those of ordinary intelligence, 
than whole hordes of fine-brained, dyspeptic, 
candle-burning scholars, whose largeness of 
intellect is rarely reflected in their offspring, 
but whose mental weaknesses and physical frail- 
ties are invariably mirrored, and frequently in- 
tensified, in the next generation. 

That health is the greatest blessing under 
heaven no one will question, for all else to- 
gether is nothingness and meaningless without 
it. What gayety can one enjoy when one is 
suffering from even the slightest headache? 
Ah! the reader interrupts, and tells me that 
I have mentioned the most awful of maladies. 
Well, so I have, because itis most frequent, 
and your friends don’t worry about you if you 
only have a headache. They know you won’t 
die, but you wish you could. You have riches, 
but if you also have a headache you will al- 
most let the possessions go, if by so doing you 
can buy off that headache. 

Years ago our grandmothers shut themselves 
in darkened rooms and wrapped their poor, 
throbbing brows up in cambric, soaked in aro- 
matic vinegar ; to-day nine girls out of ten will 
endure the torment for a few hours, then arise, 
saying weakly, ‘‘I’m going out ; I believe the 
fresh air will do my head good.” Ah! that 
is the magic cure, but, better still, it is the 
magic prevention. People who live much in 
the open air are seldom ill; aye! most blessed 
of all things, they seldom have nerves. 

Fresh air is in itself a positive necessity to 


WOMEN. 


everybody, but recreation and exercise, when 
practiced outdoors, is something that com- 
mends itself but to the wiser ones, who have 
discovered that for popularity, as well as sensi- 
bility, the flower-like delicacy of last-century 
women cannot hold its own against our brill- 
iant-eyed, radiant-complexioned lass of to-day. 
The whole age is crying out for reform, politi- 
cal, moral, spiritual, and one of the first steps 
toward that much-needed acquirement is zd7z- 
vidual reform, that the poor atom which each 
of us is supposed to be, may, with its fellows, 
become a vast and able constitution when 
blended into one mighty whole. _ But we 
women are brought up with little idea of indi- 
vidual importance. Any boy that is born may 
be a President, or a railway king, or, at the 
least, carve out for himself an exalted niche 
somewhere in life. But the little girl baby? 
Well, its mother smiles and kisses it, and prays 
in her heart that the little maid may grow up 
strong and pure and womanly, and that is all. 

And for this very strength and purity and 
womanliness that our mothers desired for us, I 
am pleading with my girl readers to-day. I 
have a terrible consciousness that Iam wander- 
ing outside my province in these pages, but if 
by so doing I get the attention of a single girl, 
to be fixed in the resolve that during the com- 
ing summer she will not devote her ez¢zre men- 
tal energies to pretty seaside gowns and light, 
uninjurious flirtations, or her physical forces to 
only a morning dip, followed by a dull after- 
noon stroll, why, I shall feel that my departure 
has not been without its own peculiar merits. 
I advance this preface to my summer columns 
as a forerunning apology for some of the un- 
conventional outdoor occupations which I in- 
tend to mention and commend to all girls who 
are happily enough situated to take advantage 
of these sports. There are still plenty of people 
whose old-fashioned prejudice hints at many 
sports as too ‘‘ masculine” for womankind. To 
these well-meaning folk I can only reply that it 
all depends upon 4ow that sportis played. The 
most rigid of old-timers could scarcely have 
done otherwise than enjoy a sight I recently 
had the good fortune to witness in eastern 
Canada: an entire hockey team of merry-faced 
maidens whose opponents (elderly married gen- 
tlemen) had as much as they pos do to battle 
against the swift and agile steels that clung so 
firmly to the little stout boots of the lady skat- 
ers. How those girls did fly over that ice! They 
swirled about in bevies, like slender, fleet- 
winged birds, and they wielded their uncouth 
hockey-sticks as gracefully as a feathered fan. 
That teasing little disk of contention, the puck, 
flew about like a black imp. In vain did the 
elderly boylings stride about on stiffening limbs 
and uncertain ankles. Those bright girls 
scored game every time, and then, oh! the 
chatter and musical cheer that was half laugh- 
ter, half scorn, and what a sight those lassies 
were! their full chests heaving with exertion 
and strong, cold air; their cheeks flushed and 
dimpling, their hair tossed and twirled under 
the gay little colored tam o’shanters that were 
tip-tilted over one ear. Ah! those are the girls 
it gladdens one’s heart to see, and because of 
their gay outdoor sport, had they lost one iota 
of maidenliness, delicacy or propriety? Not 
they—a thousand times, not they ! 

E. PAuLINE JOHNSON. 
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THE woods in May! Think—think but a 
moment, ye toilers in soulless prisons of stone 
and brick. Think of the days of your boy- 
hood, ere man's restless, reckless ambition 
drove you from the old sweet home to the 
roaring hive, which you fancied was filled to 
bursting with that hard, golden honey which 
has ruined more mortals than ever it saved. 
Your prison walls, stout though they be, tremble 
about you with the shudder of gigantic, un- 
ceasing toil; through your prison pane you see 
striving swarms hastening to and fro, and to 
your ears, from the street without, from the 
towering pile o’erhead, from the kindred prisons 
crowded ail about, comes the roar of tremendous 
traffic —the throb*of soul-breaking labor that 
knows no rest. Some of you can doubtless seé 


that most exasperating sight, which I see too 
often for my peace of mind—a noble avenue 
and broad promenade, crowded with fashion- 
able folk, people of abundant 


leisure and 
means who find their chief May pleasures in 
these endless, woodless, cheerless city cafions. 
Little they reck of the fact that grand old Mother 
Nature—too old-fashioned and countryfied to 
interest them—stretches her loving arms vainly 
for her children, and would fain take them to 
her honest breast and show them God-painted 
pictures, and hold them safe ’mid flowers and 
healing airs, till man’s improvements upon 
God’s original perfect work should yield to 
subtle remedies and allow the failing human 
atoms another term of fresh, strong life. But 
the opium poison of fashion has made them 
slaves ; they can go and will not—we would go 
and cannot—and, possibly, if we changed places 
with them, we too would forget our Old Brown 
Mother, with her simple remedies and old, old 
pictures, for human nature is a queer, frail 
thing. 

But, the woods in May—great trees thrilling 
with soundless, mysterious life, and unfolding 
garbs of richest green to flutter in perfumed 
airs at will; flowers, flowers, flowers, of every 
tint, in banks, in sprays, in clusters; as though 
the gems of a world had been thrown broadcast 
by a spendthrift hand. One unending song 
above and all about, welling in joyous ecstasy 
from thousands of feathered fifes, and, through 
it all, the soft bass of the fall, where the brook 
plunges from the rock-ledge to-the deep pool 
below, and the merry laugh of the whitened 
waters speeding gayly on tothe sunlit open. 

I can recall distinctly the picture of that 
stream and tumbling fall, for I have seen it 
many, aye! hundreds of times. And half de- 
fined against the shrubbery I see a moving fig- 
ure, with pipe in mouth and with creel on hip 
—a figure garbed in gray that blends with every 


picture of the woods—a figure that moves 
through the tangled growth softly as lynx on 
prey. By the rippling water he halts, thissilent 
man, and his hands are busy. To his nostrils 
come breaths of rarest incense, and to his 
trained ears every note in the cascade of bird- 
voices which floods the air. Now and then he 
seems to listen attentively ; some note from far 
or near has betrayed a member of the chorus 
as one rare and dear to science. Now his hands 
are suddenly stilled, as his keen eyes flash 
along the airy course of some restless wing. 
A valuable observation has been made, and 
the hands move again. Soon from one hand 
rises a trembling wand, barely distinguishable. 
Silent as an otter, the man moves into the 
water till it curls about his knees. An arm 
sways back and forth, and an insect flutters 
softly upon the surface of the pool some yards 
away. Quickly the arm sways again, and again 
an insect kisses the surface of the water. A 
flash of a silvery crescent, a plash in the water; 
a sudden, stronger swirl in the writhing current 
—then a sharp, metallic discord rasps out 
against the song of the birds. The man’s eyes 
blaze with a swift, eager light, his cheek flushes 
slightly ; there is then exultation in every line 
of his face. His right hand clinches upon the 
wand, the rasping discord ceases, the wand 


. arches to a semicircle and quivers with peril- 


ous strain, while two keen eyes rivet upon a 
shifting, swirling commotion that maddens the 
water here, there, back, forth, unceasingly. A 
boil of snowy spume upon the surface, a spatter 
of jeweled drops, a tinted shape curving in air 
an instant, an apprehensive ‘‘ Ah!” from the 
man’s parted lips, and again the lithe wand 
curves and strains. So is fought the good fight, 
till skill conquers. Within the fatal net gleams 
a shining belly and pearl-bordered fins above 
a streak of olive gemmed with ruby spangles. 
The man’s face glows with pride as he carefully 
bears his captive to the shore. Upon a fragrant 
bier of freshest green within the creel a dead king 
lies in state. All day the silent man creeps hither 
and thither along the stream, casting, fighting, 
waiting, noting many things, till darkness falls. 
Then homeward, through the scented shadows, 
with a whisper of failing song from darkened 
copses. The man’s feet are tired with a healthy 
weariness ; the creel strap cuts deep into his 
shoulder, but his heart is light and his soul at 
peace. Not one evil idea has entered his mind 
all day, and he has learned much. That is trout- 
fishing — and do you people with money and 
leisure bear in mind the fact that if you spare 
the rod you may spoil yourselves? 

With the first day of May comes the saving 
clause for those crafty fellows, the geese, and 
only those who can find sport in murdering 
waders upon bar or beach will attempt further 
shooting. I care but little for shore-bird shoot- 
ing now, though years ago I found great pleas- 
ure in it and enjoyed many a pleasant May day 
upon famous grounds where curlew flocked in 
droning clouds and shore-birds flew in swarms. 
Excepting curlew, always shy birds, the many 
other species haunting the beaches required 
but little skill to compass their destruction. 
Still they afforded a certain amount of lazy, 
easy sport, and those who fancy it may peg into 
‘em till the month ends. After that no bird 
should be shot until the breeding season 1s 
completed. Ep. W. Sanpys. 





